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PREFATORY ADVERTISEMENT: 


THE Tranſlator, in juſtice to Mr. de Belloy, thinks he 
' ought to inform thoſe who do not underſtand French, 
that in the following tranſlation he has not added a finple 


ſentiment, nor a thought of his own ; ſo that whatzwver + 


beauties or defects may be found in the Play, they belong 
to the Author alone. 


Mr. de Belloy ſpeaks 4 Preface much to the ſame 
purpoſe, in regard to the hiſtorical fadts on which his 
ragedy is founded. I debarred, ſays he, my imagina- 


tion from having any ſhare in the plan of this Play; it 


would hade been very injudicious, in a work undertaken 
for the honour of the nation, to have given the French 
imaginary wirtues: and pretended exploits. I reſolved 
thut even the epiſedical events ſhould be drawn from 
hiſtory ; happily, 1 found, within a ſmall ſpace of time 
from this famous Siege, fame fads. that might be wove 
ith the principal action. | 


Such is the epiſode of Count Harcourt: that nobleman, 
who. commanded the frr/t line of the Engliſh army at the 
battle of Creſſy, found amongſt the lain his brother 
Lewis, or John of Harcourt, who fought againſt him on 
the fide of France. He was ſo ſhocked at this terrible 
misfortune that he quitted Edward's camp, and threw 


himſelf at Philip de Valois's feet, who granted him his 


pardon. I have poſtponed far ſome months this intereſting 


fad to. join it to my ſubject I thought that the violent 

agitations of this noble Rebel would make a fine contraft 

with the calm wirtues of the faithful Burghers af Calais 
| A 2. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The propoſals that Edward makes to the daughter of 
the Count de Vienne to draw her and her er into his 
party never were made, ſince Alienora is the only feigned 
character in the Play; but it is certain, that Edward 
had made the like treaties with ſeveral of the nobility, 
and particularly with Godfrey of Harcourt. He had 
gained over the Count d' Eu, Conſtable of France, and 
what could he promiſe leſs to one that poſſeſſed the higheſt 
poſt in the ſtate, than to make him Vice-Roy or Lieute- 
nant-General of the kingdom, which he had already 


offered to the Duke of Brabant ? 


I may then ſay of this Tragedy what Corneille ſaid 
of his Death of Pompey, that there were very few' 
dramatic pieces where hiſtory was more preſerved and 
at the ſame time more falſified. The events of my Play, 
in general, are true; but they are ſometimes accompa- 
nied with circumſtances that are different from what 
they were in reality, it is a right that dramatic poetry 


aſſumes, a Tragedy is not à Hiſtory. 


Some have thought it extraerdinaty that I Bade not 
made the Governor of Calais appear. John de Vienne 
 avas certainly one of the braveſt officers of his time; but 
I could not introduce him on the ſcene, without takin 
away the merit of the heroic action of Euſtache de Sr. 
Pierre, which would hade been moſt unjuſt ; and Vienne 
dewoting himſelf as ſecond would have degraded his 
charafer. I bade given him then a daughter to re- 
place him in fome meaſure, woo not being bound by 
the ſame duties, may appear greater than 2 in doing 
lefs, perhaps, than what he would have done. 


I have likewiſe been found fault with for having 
employed another means to diſarm Edward's wrath than 
that which hiſtory atteſts. I have given the Queen of 
England the honour of having implored the pardon of 
the fix Citizens, but I could not put it in action, nor-make 
it the cataſtrophe of the Play; becauſe the Queen could 


not pofſibly have any connection with the plot, _ 2 
AV? 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Bade introduced her in the laſt ſcene, merely to fall up- 
on her knees, would not hade been to the taſte of theſe 
times. I hade therefore made uſe of that pathetic re- 
ſource that Priam employs (in Homer) to ſoften the 
avrath of the implacakte Achilles. 


So far the Tranſlator though neceſſary to quote from 
Mr. de Belloy's Preface. All that he has to add is, that 
in regard to his Tragedy he has endeavoured to keep up 
to the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm of the Author if he has 


4c * 


dene that, tis all the merit be clainli. 


DRAMAT IS PERSONA. 
EDWARD III. King of England 
| GODFREY of HARCOURT, one-of his General:. ; 
ALIENORA, Daughter of Count Vienne Governor of | 
Calais. 
Sir WALTER MANNY, an Engliſh Knight. 
The Count Ds MELUN, . a Knight of 3 F 
EUSTACHE Sr. PIERRE, Mayor of Calais. f 
AURELIUS his Son. IT: : 
AMBLETUSE, Citizen of Calais, 4 
An Engliſh Officer. | 3 
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Troop of Engliſh Knights. 
Troop of Citizens of Calais. 


A Herald at Arms. 


King Edward's Guards, 


.The SCENE. is in CAL. 4 
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FusTACHE DE Sr. PIERRE and AMBLETUSE. q 


5. Pier. HAT! does Count Vienne abandon 
| Calais now, 

And leave his government 1n charge to us? 
Confine us here, whiltt he with gen'rous zeal 
Fights for our lives at hazard of his own, 
And ſimits us to cares inactive and 
Unknown? His orders are that in the ſquare 
We take our poſt, alert to fly where'er 
The foe makes an afſault. But 'tis in vain ; 
For Edward by his feints and falſe attacks 
Divides our ſtrength, and weakens our defence 
O my dear country! O tormenting thought! 
My fellow citizens devote their blood, 
And I'm debarr'd to let mine ſtream with theirs, 
O jealous governor ! thy val'rous pride 
Reſerves the dang'rous ſtation for thyſelf, . 

＋a 4 Arb. 
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Reer of CALAIS 


Aſſwage thy grief; our hearts alike repine 


| Moſt dear to Gallia's ſons—their king's efteem |! 


— 
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"Themſelves! No, kind heav'n be prais'd, we are 


This maſter piece. of art to nature join'd ; 
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Amb. Chief magiſtrate of Calais, thou virtuous man, 


To be from.danger ſafe ; but you can boaſt 

A valiant ſon, who in his country's cauſe. 

Perhaps may fall. Harcourt and noble Vienne 
Admire his worth; ſo young and yet ſo brave, 

He adds new honours to your reverend age. 

During this horrid fiege, his warlike deeds 

Have 1ais'd in our dejected hearts a dawn 

Of hape: and Oh! if to compleat our labours 

This day ſhould rank him midſt th' illuſtrious French, 


And he obtain the prize, the glorious prize! 


St. Pier. My gen'rous friend, in vain with pleaſing 
views 
You ſtrive to ſoothe my anxious breaſt; I feel 
An unknown nervinets that finks me down 
And checks the thought of future happineſs. 
Ambl. What! do you then deſpair of our ſucceſs? _ 
St. Pier. I don't deſpair ; my hopes are grounded on 
The deſtiny of France. Woe to thoſe ſtates, - 
Thoſe coward ſtates, who yieldin-4o the ſtorm 
Forſake the helm, and give up all for loſt ; 
And what is worſt of all ceaſe to efteem 


Not yet zednc'd to that deſponding ſtate. 

"Tis from th abyſs of woe reſources ſpring. 

Who knows ? perhaps this very day my fon 

And I may periſh for the ſtate? ſhould all 

Our citizens have thoughts like theſe, t'wou'd be 

An omen of our country's:preſer vation. | 
Amb. You've taught them how to triumph over fate. 

With tranſport they-would all lay down their lives 

It thiro' their glorious deaths France might be ſav'd. 
St. Pier, I own-on that foundation 'tis T build 

My firmeſt hopes ; for much Tapprehend 

We neyer ſhall find means to introduce 

The ſuccours which the king bimſelf has brought 

To our relief; for Oh! how vain th' attempt 

To force this wond'rous camp the foe has rais'd, 


For 
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The SIEGE of CALAIS. 


I > e | 
For with ſuch woi ks immenſe we're circumſcrib'd 


As if around our walls another Calais roſe. 


How can the king and Vienne, divided thus, 


Concert on meaſures to prevent th' aſſault 


Which now the foe prepares? beſides the ſtars 


+ Propitious that preſide o'er Edward's fate, 
tilt ſeem to bode ſure victory to him 
Who won the day on Creſſy's fatal plains. 


Tho' John of Harcourt, faithful to his prince, 


Againſt his brother Godfrey draws his ſword ; 


What avails it? that rebel brother fights 
For-England's cauſe; Harcourt, the glory once 
Of France, its terror now, with guilty zeal 


. Baffles the efforts of unſkilful troops, 


And crufhes valour by ſuperior talents. 

The art of war has nothing hid from him; 

And to a Frenchman France now owes its ruin. 
Amb. Such were the fad effects of court intrigues ; 

"Twas from ill uſage he a traytor turn'd ; 

Tho' innocent, yet thrown into a dungeon; 

The only reaſon te excuſe his crime. 

Twas vengeance led his fiery youth aſtray; 

A miniſter's reſentment caus'd his rage, 


Which baniſhment encreas'd the more. Alas! 
One man's oppreſſion brought on all our woes. 


St. Pier. As yet Ihear the furious cannon's roar, 

Amb. Which from the ſea re-echoes to our roofs. 

St. Pier. Ah! what avails henceforth the hero's 
courage? 


Can he reſiſt the dire Volcano's rage 
That ſeems to hoard within its brazen bore 


The thunderbolts of heaven? which now on earth 
Are thrown by England's ſens: with them, as yet, 
The baneful ſecret reſts. The time will come 
When all the nations of the world ſhall feel 
The force deſtructive of this fatal engine; 
Infernal monument of a dark age 
Of ignorance, when all their ſeience was 
The horrid art each other to deſtroy. 

O power ſupreme! 'twas ſurely for our crimes 
Lou ſuffer in our bands the fire of hell! | 
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10 The SIEGE of CALAIS. 


And Oh! too true? that man !—bloody-thirity man, 


Will make it anſwer to his cruel:purpoſe.— 
Methinks Ithear no more the cannon's noiſe. 
Amb. [after liſtening.] O fad fore-boding ſilence! 
Ft. Pier.———— /l is loft ; 

For I no longer ſee our ftandard wave 


Which on yon citadelought to proclaim 


Our victory. | 
Amb. Then we are loſt indeed! 


St. Pier. If ſo—but Oh! I ſhudder at the thought! 


My ſon is dead! he never could retreat. 
O my poor boy !—lye ſtill, my heart; firſt let me 
Save my country, and then Tl weep for him. 

O patriot love! thou pure celeſtial flame ! 
Soul of my ſoul! and ſource of every virtue! 
O in my boſom fan the-generous fire, 
And dry the tears paternal grief would ſhed. 


It is my country, tis my king, 'tis France, 


That calls and not my ſon, who ought to die 
In their defence. Haſte to*the-walls, my friend, 
Of this diſaſtrous criſis learn th' event. 


8 CE NE II. 


Se. Pier. ¶ Alone. ] This is the fatal moment I foreſaw, 
Of all my days of woe it is the laſt. 
It is the IAeto's hour. No one returns. 
O virtuous daughter of intrepid Vienne, 
Fair Alienora, what will be thy fate? 
She from our battlements high walls muſt needs 
Have ſeen our overthrow; and valiant Vienne 
Who never yet fe-enter'd Calais gates 
Without the victor's palm, he muſt have fall'n; 


His gen rous foul could not ſurvive our fate. 


But Alienora comes. 


8 SCENE 
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The SEO of 8. 
SCENE HL 


ALIENORNA. Sr. PE RRE. 


Ali. [Supported by her æubomen.] O my dear father ! 
St. Pier. Alas! ſhe ſcarcely breathes. —Ah ! why 
theſe tears ? 
Ali. Do they not plainly ſpeak our common woes? 
If greater ills could fall upon our heads 


Our crue! fate would ſhower them down upon us. 


The king, Harcourt, my father, all the troops 
With furious onſet ruſh'd upon the foe, 

In hopes to foree their formidable camp. 

The king is wounded, and my father is 

In chains, ſo ſays report; Harcourt is dead; 
I faw him drop. Our ſoldiers march'd along 
In dread array; when on a ſudden roar 

Th' unſeen but fatal inſtruments of death, 
Which ply'd with art. againſt our hardy troops 


O'erwhelm'd whole ranks with one impetuous burſt, 


Yet itill our noble knights, my father at | 
Their head, maintain the fight amidit the ſtorm 
Of iron balls that'fly promiſcuous round. 


Alas! one fatal ſhot his courſer ſtruck, 


Who in his anguith dragg'd his rider on 


And threw him midſt his foes,” beſmear'd in blood. 


Swifter than my loud ſhrieks, that were unheard, 
Our broken troops flew quick to his relief; 
Rallied by zeal, to my fond wiſhes true, 
They look'd upon my father as their own. 

But yet the never-ceaſing ſpring of death 

Flows fiercely on with ſure deſtruction fraught, 


And ftrews the bloody held with heaps of lain. 
Thus far the cannon play'd its fiery part 


The reit was finiſh'd by the ſlaught'ring ſword. 


My father midſt this general rout, receives 


With great regret, his fuccour and his chains. 
To Edward's ſon the prince his jealous rivad, 


He yielded, as *tis faid, his broken lance. 


St. Picr. Madam, in your juſt grief I ſympathize. 
1 faia would afk,—-but oh! my fault'ring lips 
BL. Re ſuſe 


—— 


1 | LS 
al Refuſe theirofhre—once I had a ſon— 
$1 Am I a father ſtill? 


1 Ali. — Vou are! he's ſafe 
| But wounded ; carried off in his deſpite 
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By our own troops, all cover'd with his blood. 
5o long as he could wield his ſword, he was 
| 'The foldier's great example and ſupport. 5 


| j St. Pier. Enough; he lives. His blood ſtreams for 
1 his country _ 
A double bleſſing heaven beſtows on me; 
P've ſtill a ſon to offer to my king. 
Alie. My admiration for a while ſuſpends 
My grief! O truly loyal ſon of France, 
Happy for me, that in my father's abſence . 
You fondly look upon me as your daughter; * 
You are my father, yes, in you I ſee þ 
His brave undaunted foul. What daſtard heart 
Can tremble near St. Pierre? 
St. Pier. I haſte away 
To rally on our walls, what yet remains 
Of our defeated troops. 
Ali. — That prudent taſk 
Your ſon, the brave Aurelius, has perform'd. 
"The Englifh are retir'd within their camp 
All is ſecure upon our ramparts. But 
Who will inform me of my father's fate? 
Can he eſcape vindictive Edward's rage? 
To learn his deſtiny, my anxious fears 
Have ventur'd to depute a truſty ſpy 
Into the Engiith camp; excuſe my zeal, 
My father's peril terrifies my ſoul, B 
Shakes my firm heart, and draws theſe guſhing tears 
O zen'rous St. Pierre, now you ſee it plain, 
Edward, not ſatisfied with England's throne, = 
Pretends to Fiance a right hereditary 
By virtue of a claim his mother gives, 
And looks upon our lawful king, as a : 
Rebellious prince.— Alas! what it he ſhould 
With that ſame plea,—puniſh my father as 
A traitor ? | ; 
| St. Pier. No, Edward has other views ; 1 
: He wants to captivate the hearts of France, : 
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And not t'exaſperate them with ill-tim'd rigour . 


* 


But ſhould his haſty violence o ercome 


His policy, does not young Harcourt ſtand 
The greateſt fav 'rite of the Britiſh king ? 
Godfrey of Harcourt, whom your father trzin'd 


And treated as his fon ; and would have been 


Indeed, had he been juſt to you. Harcourt, | 
The cauſe of our misfortunes, knows full well 
Your deep diftreſs. He'll intercede for Vienne; 
Can Edward aught refuſe the man by whom 
Alone he conquers? 

Ali. Ah! the only man | 
In France, falſe to his country and his king! 


O name him not; for I ſhould bluſh to owe 


An obligation to a traitor, Yes, 

His name is my diſhonour ; he has dar'd 
To break the ſacred bonds of love; that love 
Which pleads ſtill in my breaſt for an ingrate. 
When I conſented to receive his heart, 

Mine he deſerv'd ; his virtues were the tie 
That bound them both together. I am not 
Aſham'd to own. a paſſioꝑ ſo ſincere. 

Let guilty love myſteriouſly be huſti'd.; 

Mine was as innocent and pure as light. 


I gloried in my conqueror. When in 
The tournaments, that glorious ſchool of fame 


He made his firſt eſſays in valiant games, 


Or when his ſword was in the Chriſtian cauſe 


Unſheath'd in holy wars, ſtill on his arms 

My cyphers and my colours were diſplay'd ; 

My tears were the reward for all the blood 

He loſt. Ah! then that blood was pure, and love 
Was conforted by honour. But ala!!! 


I now muff weep at his dilloyal deeds, 


'For victories that cover him with ſhame. 


SCE NIE TV. 


ALTtIENORAa. St PIERRE. AMBLETUCSE. 


Amb. All hope is fled. I ſaw your valiant fon, 
The' wounded, rallyour remaining troops; * 
en 
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When thro' his countenance, all pale and wan, 
Hisexes ſtill ſparkled with courageous fire, 
31 412 . ; 
Noa ſooner was his ftreaming wound bound up 
But quick he flies, and faces death again, 

þ Repulſes noble Manny's waving banners, 
And for our troops fecures a ſafe retreat. 


[/ More {till he would have done, had we not ſtopt 
His daring bold car&r. In one fo young 
Amprudence-1s oerlook'd when urg'd by valour. 
But here he comes. | 


o<CENE V. 


* — - 
— 6— 
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ALIENORA, St. PIERRE, AMBLETUSE, AURELECL, 
5 [with his arm in a ſcarf leaning on a citigen. 


3 | : * 
* St PIERRE, [embracing his ſon. 


St. Pier. My deareft fon ! let me 
Infold thee in my arms ! true to my blood, 
Which thou with honour haſt ſo nobly ſpilt. 
Feel how this heart, from which thou didſt receive it, 
Beats with uncommon joy. 
Aur. I ſtill have blood OM 
Enough to make our enemies-pay dear, 
For what remains—but I exert too ſoon 
My zeal—permit me to recall my ſpirits. 
He fots down, and his father bends over him. 
Your eyes bedew my face with tears-of joy. 
O might I die victorious in your arms, 
If by my death theſe ramparts could be ſav'd; 
Then in my laſt expiring moments give 
My king my blood, my tears unto my father! 
Ah XAlienora ! knowſt thou by whom I bleed? 
1 fell with honour in defence of Harcovrt, 
Then weit'ring in the dult—'twas Harcourt's brother 
That overcame me. O fad interview ! 
Ah! was the dying brother the moit wretched ? 
Ali. O heavens! is't your decree that all he holds, 
Perhaps moſt dear, his victims fal!? muſt he 
Not ſhudder then to fee ſuch crimes ſucceed ? 
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And falls again beneath the victor's ſcythe, 


Day light appears; with wonder they behold 
Another bulwark rais'd, form'd of the rubbith 
Of our demolith'd walls, then driven back 
Over the ruins which themſelves had made. 


Still greater than their own, at lait oblige 


Alas! they take a ſurer way to: vit'ry, 
Reſolv'd to famiſh what they can't o'ercome, 
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Amb. The leaders of our citizens are come 
In this diftreſs to take your final orders. 

St. Pier. Let them approach—now, Altenora, is 
The time to ſhew from whom you ſprung. Aſſume 
Your father's -place, and reign -in-every heart, 

A glorious 13 to your ſex. Excite 
The zeal of our deſponding troops; you are 
Their oracle—'tis honour they conſult. 


'$ CE N'E VI. 


ALIE NORA, St. PIERRE, AURELIUs, AMBLETUSP, 
Chiefs of the Citizens. 


Ft. Pier. Defenders of theſe walls, and leaders of 


Our brother citizens, whoſe brave exploits 
-Raiſe emulation even in our heroes ; 


Mutt we then ſee our uſurp'd lilies join'd 
With Albion's leopards, on our rampgrts fixt-? 
A ſecond harveſt has enrich'd our plains, 


Since England's monarch firſt attack'd theſe walls - 
Which ſtill, tho? tott'ring, battle his attempts. 

Still do the valiant ſons of France diſpute 

The prize of fame with England's warlike troops: 
How many times the foe has thought to ſee 

An end of their aſſaults; in hopes next morn 

To mount the widen'd breach, and ftorm the town, 


Such courage, and ſuch zeal, as great, if not 


Them td; deſiſt from perils.and attacks, 
Which have in vain been try'd to tire us out. 


Already we have felt the worſt of woes, 
Which ſpring from one another; peſtilence 


And famine we have ſeen amongſt us ſpread 


Their dire effects: death, deſolation, horror! | ö 
| When ; 


Projeted—and happy 1s his daughter that. 


186 The STEGE of CALATS. 

1 When heav'a's will, and rig'rous ſeaſons, brought a 
On want, and hunger ſwept away our brethren, 5 
Then dire contagion roſe from forth their graves, : 
And what was once moſt.dear becomes our bane. 
1 The vileſt food, hat miſery would ſpurn, x 
] In this calamity is ſought in vain, E 
| | Nor can gold purchaſe now the wiſh'd for offals. 3 

Then this diſaſtrous fight, our laſt reſource, - 
Hias cut us off from every hope of ſuccour ; 'F 
| Whilſt round our port a hundred flips of war 4 

| | *Confine us here with famine and with death. I 
If we were but, as-in the common cafe 2 

! "Of thoſe beſieged, after a brave defence | a 

i! Obligd to yield, with you I would ſurrender : 'S 

4 But cruekEdward dares t'injoin a crime; 4 

i Commands us to diſſolve th' allegiance which 2 

| | We owe our lawful monarch, and abjure 1 

i His power; then by a facrilegious oath 3 

" Confirm his right-—pretended to the throne 3 

1 Of France, and bids us look upon him as 1 
A prince that pardons his rebellious ſubjects. 4 

'You ne'er will give our moſt unhappy ſtates 3 
So ſhameful an example—they-would not 3 
Take it; no, never will you blot your fame, 3 
The price of fo much blood, rather than that 1 
O let us die for him for whom alone 1 
We liv'd: be yours the honour of the choice, 3 
All I defire is to lead the way. 4 

4 Ali. Braye citizens, I ſee what effort 'tis 9 
Our virtuous mayor does now expect from you. 4 
| A noble ſacrifice my father once 2 

She can accompliſh it without his aid. 4 
Here I was bern, and here fhall' be my grave. 3 
i Since Calais can no longer be preſerv'd, 2 
| O let it be in flames our funeral pile: 3 
| Perhaps this very night the hardy foe 
May ſtorm eur walls, unable to reſiſt, 
Where ſcarce a feeble rank of men remains 
For their defence. Remember, O my friends, R 
The ranſack of Beauvais; reflect on that ö ; 


And tremble at its fate, Can you behold 
Yours 
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_ Your bleeding ſons, your violated daughters, 
Drag'd over the bodies of their dying mothers ! 
O ſooner let's ſubmit to our hard fate, 
Honour will find in death a kind aſylum : 
Then will you ſee with me your faithful wives, 
Embracing parents, huſbands, children, friends, 
With you together ſpring into the flames. 
And then may Edward, after a whole year's 
Blockade, gain nothing but a heap of aſhes. - 
May Harcourt ſee, _ with the pangs of guilt, 
What noble ſouls were ſacrificed by him. 
And die for ſhame. And to complete my with, 
'O may my father weep for me as once 
He wept his ſon with tears of admiration ! 
Then midſt conſuming flames we may at leaſt 
Have this to boaſt ; that ceaſing to be French 
Mie ceas'd to be, and Calais was no more. 
Aur. O noble tranſport! honour's laſt reſource 
That fires my ſoul, and animates my heart, 
Our country's anxious eyes are fixt on us, 
Their deſtiny depends on our example. 
Let us revive their drooping hopes ; let's' 
Shew ſuch virtues as were never known before, 
To drive this valiant Iſlander away, 
To ſnatch our ſceptre from a foreign race, 
And to convince him, tho' he may deſtroy, 
Reduce us to the duſt, he can't enſlave us. 
By the brave Englifh we ſhall be admir' d, 
They'll envy us our burning ſepulchres. 
If from-its feeble clay he frees his ſoul, 
If he ſurmounts and ſtifles nature's voice, 
We for our king can overcome tt too: 
Let us away, But can I ſee amidſt 
Devouring flames that venerable head, 
And theſe paternal hands ?—I cannot do't ; 
Like me, aghaſt ! you ſhudder at the thought. 
u an. tis fit that I ſhould be 
The foremoſt in the facrifice. 
St. PIERRE. | fieping bim. 
St. Pier. Hold. Stay 
My ſon—my friends, 'tis heaven inſpires. me; Je 
| 10 
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You all-ſhall live. Reſerve your courage for 
Our king. Let us declare to England's monarch 


[To Alie nora. 


Your project, and our fixt determination; 

We'll offer to renounce the deſperate deed, 
Give up the town, with all its ſtores and riches, 
Provided he permits us to depart, | 
Our ſoldiers, wives, and children. Well I know 
Edward will ſtorm with rage, but he'll conſent, 
Rather than be depriv'd of ſuch a conqueſt. 
What fignihes to Philip's great deſigns 
To loſe theſe walls, ſo he but ſave his people 
For him we will forego our wealth, .our-city : 

A greater ſacrifice than that of life, 

His fituation calls us to his aid. 

Let us forget paſt perils in new dangers, 

Long we have been inur'd to war and death, 

Let him intruſt to our experienc'd arms 
His weakeſt ramparts, and his threatn'd towns, 
Then may the Engliſh find us every where, 

And in each city meet another Calais. 

Companiens, in your countenance I read 

Your approbation : haſte, dear Ambletuſe, 

And to the victor king propoſe the treaty-: 

And we, let us inform our citizens 


Of their deliverance. Ah! what a gift 


For the beloved monarch we adore ! 


— 88 


. 
8 E NE I. 


HAR Co UR T, [Alone. 


55 HAT conflict labours in my troub ed breaſt ? 


Confuſion all !—Pm of myſelf aſham's ! 
City that owe to me thy woes and fame 
Cs lais, behold thy victor !—He bewails 
His victory! O Harcourt! O my brother 


-Wounded before my face, I ſaw thee fall. 


O virtuous 
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O virtuous.man !—whom once I did reſemble ! 
Thy thade ſtill hovers round my bed, and haunts 
My mind; I fee thee now gaſping in death 
J hear thy dying groans—what have I done? 
What ſacred duties, long by me neglected, 
Have thy laſt words recall'd? they ſtiike my ear, 
As does thy flowing blood my eyes. 
Remorſe, ſhame, rage, and grief, a thouſand ſtrings 
Together torture my diſtracted ſoul ; 
And love, more terrible in this extreme, 
Increaſes by the pangs itſelf inflias. 

O Alienora ! you whoſe worthy love 
did betray, whole life I have imbitter'd, 
O] if you are ſuſceptible of vengeance, 
Come and enjoy my woes—you are reveng d. 


SCENE I. 
"Harcovkr, an OFFICER. . 


Har, What does ſhe fay ? 
Offi. My Lord ſhe comes, I gave 


Your meſſage without mentioning your name. 


Har. T long to fee her, and yet dread her preſence. 
The fight of thoſe we have offended is 


A reprimand. [makes figns to the officer to retire, 


SCENE HL 


 ALIENORA, - [awithout knowing Harcourt, 


Ali, My. Lord, 'tis more than J 
Preſum'd to hope from a victorious king; 
What to diſpel my fears for my dear fatber 


He deigns ſo far to honour—Harcourt, ah 


: f [ Harcourt kneel: 
Who has expos'd me to a fight ſo ſhocking ? 
Har. Repentance, weeping, and deſpairing e a 
O] for a while reftrain your juſt reſentment. 
Ali. Obey thy king—tell me what of my father ? 
Har. Edward aſſufes you, that he will protect him. 


Ali. 
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Ali. T have no farther parley then with thee. [going 


HARCOURTr. ' [ following. 


Har. You muſt, or hear me ſpeak or ſee me die ; 
My furious love ſhall ſatisfy your hate. 
Remain, or elſe behold my ſtreaming blood. 
| 1 his ſaverd. 
Ali. This ſtill was wanting to complete thy crimes : 
Perſiſt in guilt, without atonement die. 
Har. To make atonement 'tis you ſee me here: 
O! be the guide of my bewilder'd ſoul, 
Diſtracted even in repentance ; fave, 
O fave me from myſelf ; deign to ſupport 
Returning virtue, leſt I plunge again 
Into th* abyſs. Diſhonour to my love, - 
The ſcourge and ſhame of all our noble houſe, 
Diſgrace to Harcourt's name, which I have ſtain'd— 
Ali. The name of Harcourt ſtain'd !—dar'ft thou 
believe it? | 
The hero's name, tho” by a trayor borne, 
Will not leſs pure arrive to immortality, 
On thee their glory makes thy ſhame recoil, 
Which ſerves enlighten what it can't obſcure, 
Thy infamy's thy own. Thy generous ſons 
Shall in oblivion leave thy nothingneſs, 
And turn their eyes up to their anceſtors ; 
Cut off from thy illuſtrious race, which had 
Receiy'd new honour by thy great exploits, 
And hop'd to be ſurpaſs'diby thee in fame, 
Thou has deftroy'd their glorious expectation, 
Thy virtues are the inſtruments of crime. 
Thy brother, with leſs talents, more humane, 
Now fall'n in death perhaps by thy own hand, 
To our fond wiſhes true, in him were join d 
Philoſopher, friend, warrior, citizen, 
Still faithful to his country and his king. 
Fen his defeats caft ſhame on thy exploits, 
Gainſt him, gainſt Vienne, drawing thy faithleſs ſword, 
Thy ev'ry victory was a parricide. 
Proceed, and dare in theſe unhappy walls 
To ſee me plunge alive into the flames. 
Go,, gather thy ignoble laurels ſtain'd 
With brother's blood, and cover'd with my aſhes. 4 
| ar. 
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© The SEEGE of CALAIS. ar 
Har. You harrow up my ſoul, and tear my heart : 
O hotror! what! kill my brother! no-; no: 
But by his death I live again to honour. | 
O where were you when Harcourt was oppreſs'd ? 
Had you been preſent I had never fall'n; | 
Your beauty, and my love, had ſtop'd me ſhort 
Upon'the brink of guilt ; the loſs of you 
Induc'd me to rebel. Baniſh'd from France, 
Which ſtill was dear to me, I took up arms 
To puniſh an imperious miniſter. 
The more I ſaw of foreign land, the more 
I lov'd my own. Twas for my country, *twas 
For you, to fave you both that I embark'd. 
> Edward, who ſooth'd my hopes of love and vengeance, 
Appear to me the lawful king of France: 
My brother's death awakens me to virtue, 
Opens my eyes, and points out all my errors. 

When over heaps of dead I forc'd my way 
Along the bloody held, in fell purſuit, 
I heard a voice that call'd me by my name. 
I itop'd—alas! it was my dying brother's! 
Who to me feebly ſtretch'd his ſhiv'ring hand, 
His blood ſtill guſhing from his mangl'd head, 
His hair all clotted, and his face disfigur'd! 
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Repair thy fame, and die for him like me. 

{ preſs'd him to my heart, and with his blood 
Mingled my tears. He died. I on his corpſe 
Was found, and both were carried off together. 
Soon as I was recover'd from my ſwoon, 

> Recalldto grief, I heard your name 1 
Vour dreadful project, and your preſſing danger, 
Join'd to your father's ſtern diſdain, all, all _ 
Concurr'd to make me fly to you for ſuccour. 

I feel that love, when purified by honour, 
Still adds more vigour to the cries of nature. 


4 I ſcarce his features could recall. O come, 
Baaid he, and let me in my brother's arms 

> Breathe out my parting ſoul—Oh may my death 
Obtain one boon—the king in me has loſt 

2 A ſoldier; O return, and let him find 

| In thee a uſeful hero. Take my place, 


Ai. 
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22 The SIEGE of CALAIS. 
Ali. Go then, redreſs our woes, and thy own crimes, 
J may forget them all—haſte and deliver 
Calais, * — a father to his child, 
And give new life to our expiring country. 
Oh ! with what zeal I'd wreath thy glorious laurels 
And crown the brow of a victorious hero. 
But Oh what error! dream of flatt'ring hope, 
Our city cannot be reliev'd by thee. 
Already famine has unnerv'd our ſtrength; 
Beſides, our chiefs have given to Britain's king 
Their plighted faith to open him our gates. 
Har. I ſee the precipice to which I'm drove, 
And virtue comes too late for my relief, | 
A thouſand obſtacles ariſe between us. 7 
Ah!] to one crime how many more are link'd ! 
I may at leaſt rejoin your faithful troops; 
But what! will Philip e'er confide again 
In one who did ſo: baſely break his faith ? 
Beſides, the king of England, has a right 
To claim my moſt unbounded gratitude. 
His friendſhip, unſuſpecting mine, repos'd 
Within my breaſt his moſt important meaſures: 
Can I make uſe of them againſt himſelf ! 
I that entic'd him to this war, ſpite of 
The voice of his auguſt and prudent ſenate. 
Did not Count D'Artois drag een to his grave 
The ſtings of canſcience, and a vain remorſe? 
His dread example ſhews what fate attends 
On ſuch as dare betray their lawful king. 
4 Ali. Who is't I ſee advancing midſt our chiefs ? 
4 Har. It is Sir Walter Manny, Edward's fav'rite, 
| Who brings an anſwer to. their proffer'd terms.. 


S. eEN E IM. 


: ; s 1 . 5 | 
© ALIEN ORA, Harcopear, Maxx, St. PIRRRE, Au- 
nEILIUs, AMBLETUSE, Chiefs of. the Burghers, and 

| Attendant. 


; Man. Rebellious ſubjets! you who dare diſpute | 
1 Brave Edward's double right by conqueſt and 

"4 By birth; had I) not ſtopt the thunderbolt | 
* | 4 Ready 


0 
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Ready to hurl on your devoted heads, 

You all had periſh'd in one common wreck. 

But he diſdains a mad unthinking crowd 

That blindly hurries on to its own ruin, 
Having no notion of heroick clemency, 

It flies from good, and punithes itſelf 

| Depart, and fide again with the uſurper; 
For know he will not long be ſtil'd your king. 
 Gogrange- yourſelves beneath his tott'ring ſtandard ; 
Where'er you are your conquerors will find you. 
However Edward, ftern in his commands, 
ExaQts a facrifice, which I with grief 
Pronounce. Pardon, ſays he, has no effect, 
And clemency invites them to new crimes. 

A juſt chaſtiſement will be an example, 

And France, with terror, will behold their fate. 

Six of your citizens he has condemn'd 
To death, which in my hands you muſt remit ; 
On your compliance all the reſt depends. 
Amb. Shall we to ſuch indignity ſubmit ? 


Ali. Behold the conſequence of what thou'ſt done. 
[To Harcourt. 


Har. Juſt heaven ! 
St. Pie. O'power ſupreme! ſupport our virtue, 
Aur. Was ever cruelty fo much refin'd ? 

Such calm ferocity, under the maſk 

Of ſoft compaſſon ! what not only loſe 

Our lives but we muſt loſe our honour too! 

Then would our enemies their fury fate 

Both in our infamy and death. 

Tis not enough for Edward to deſtroy 

Six virtuous men; we mutt ourſelves devote 

Them to his rage. Can we deliver up 

All that is ſacred; fathers, ſons, and friends? 

Unheard of infolence ! how can they dare 

Preſcribe to Frenchmen ſuchànhuman crimes ! 

Thoſe who command them would. no doubt commit 

them. „ 

But 'tis diſhonour here, not death we dread. 

A whole year's brave reſiſtance ought to prove 

ur people's virtue equal to their courage, 


Which 
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Which our fix'd reſolution will. confirm. 

Come then, my friends, let's periſh with the city. 
: | [To Alienera. 
Madam, this you foretold ; 'tis th' only way 

To fave our glory at our lives expence. 

By this heroic deed let us deprive 

Our foe of all the fruit of his exploits, 

Of which he now has made himlelf unworthy. 


lf | 5 | | [To Manny, | 
_ And may the ſpot where Calais ſtood. remain 2 
iſ A ſhining monument to conſecrate a 
. Our virtues, whilſt it will atteſt your crimes, by 
„ And be perhaps the greateſt mark of love 9 
1 That Frenchmen naturally owe their king. 2 
þ HarcouRT. [| topping the Citizens who are going off 

i. Calaiſians, ſtay ; I cannot bear to ſee 

a. The ſhocking glorious ſacrifice to which 


You run: for you Þ ll give up the reward 

Due to my ſervices. I know the love 

That Edward has for me; I'll in return 

Preferve his fame. Tis what I owe to him, 

To you, and to myſelf; T1! draw the veil 

Of prejudice that blinds him, and employ 

My utmoſt power to gain my ſuit een to 

My tears ; alas! thro' me no other arms | 

Remain t'oppoſe his will. Should he refuſe 

The favour I defire ; ſhould proſp'rous pride, 

To all he owes me, ſhut his eyes and heart, 

My blood ſhall flow with that of his fix victims, 

And by that glorious mixture waſh away 

Its ſtain. Yes, you ſhall ſee that he who caus'd ; 

Your ruin merits ſtill with you to die. [Ze Alienora. 
My heart in loſing you will life regret ; 

My chief and laſt concern is for my country. 


S ENB v. 
AliEN ORA, Maxwy, St. PEAR E, AURELIUS, and 
Citizens. 


Man. O may he ſoften Edward's heart, 'twould be 
My greateſt joy. It was my duty to 


Fa 


Declare 
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Declare my maſter's rigorous commands. 
That done; I now may be myſelf, and ſhew 
A modeſt victor, and a generous knight. 
With grief, equal to yours, I oft have ſigh'd 
At Edward's rage ; oft on my bended knee 
For you have I implor'd his clemency ; 

His lords moy'd with that generous eſteem 
Which conquer'd merit forces from it's victors, 
In vain have join'd my ineffectual prayers. 
Nought can appeaſe his fury and his hate. 

He looks upon his vengeance in this caſe, , 
As a ſtate maxim and a politick duty. 

And much I fear Harcourt's impetuous zeal 
Will only bring his ruin on with yours. 

Amb. Deſpair at once enlightens and inflames me, 
Why turn upon ourſelves a 2 rage 7 
Let us not tamely march to death, but ruſh 
Upon the foe, and bravely find it there. 

To die is not what fame exacts, it is 

To make our death of ſervice to out countty. 
Can inconſiderate courage be a virtue; 

Who only knows to die knows but to be 
Subdued. Let us into their camp tran{port 
Our arms, and there embrue their conqueſt in 
Their blood ; let's make them groan in our defeat, 
And weaken what we cannot overcome. 

If by ſuperior numbers valour needs 

Muſt fall, ſome of our enemies ſhall join 

Us in the grave. Our country then will reap 
This one advantage by it, that loſing few 

Of its defenders *twill have fewer foes. 

Ali. France has its heroines as well as England. 
Have Edward's ſpouſe and haughty Montfort then 
Alene the right to brave the face of danger ? 

Arm, arm the faithful partners of your love: 

Na, keep the ſword in your experienc'd hands, 
Whilſt we ſhall hurl into the Engliſh camp 

The brands which are prepar'd to fire our walls. 
Who knows but Harcourt, when he ſees our zeal, 
May join us in our deſperate attempts, / 
= Wrhdraw too from our foes his conqu'ring arm, 
© Ketrieve his honour, and preſerve his country. 
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St. Pier. [to the Citizens that are a going. 
Calaifians, whether do you run ? let not 
Humanity be loſt in heroiſm. _ 
a [To Alienora and Ambletuſe, 
Excuſe me if I differ in opinion ; 

By long experience taught in-virtue's ſchool 

To make advantage of it; in old age 

Courage is leſs impetuous than in youth, 

It loſes its eclat, but is more uſeful. [To the Citizen, 
Edward, you find, reſtores you to your king, 

The ſweeteſf proſpect of our loyalty. 

Accountable as we are to our maſter, 

Shall we with an imprudent zeal devote . 

His loving ſubjects, which we can preſerve, 

Since only fix of us are doom'd to die? 

I feel, that you with juſtice will reflect, 

What ſhame twould be to give them up to death: 

But yet there is a way to fave our honour. 

1 offer for the firſt—myſelf. 
Aur. Your ſon! [Eagerly. 
St. Pier. Thou haſt a right to ſhare thy father's 


fate. 
Aur. What happineſs for me to have been born. 
| [aneeling, 
Amb. With tranſport, O my country, ſee thy great 

Detiverer ! but Oh! in faving thee 
He'll pierce thy heart. O noble ſacrifice ! 
As full of horror as it 1s of glory! 
My friend, receive my tears, con ſhall my blood 
Be mix'd with thine, I find the braveſt men | 
[To Manny. 


Are the moſt criminal in Edward's eyes, 
On whom he wreaks his fury firſt. 
After theſe generous two my rank is next. | 
Man. O heavens! why was not I in Calais born! 
[A/ide, ſhedding tears, 
Ali. Enjoy, my friends, the tears of this brave 
| Briton. | 
Familiar with your virtue calmly I 
Admire it; but tis in imitating —— 5 
: s, 
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St. Pier. Hold, Madam, plain I ſee what you defign ; 
Our diff*rent ſexes have diſtinct their duties; 
I may, without offending yours, reclaim 
An honour which belongs to ours alone. 
Theſe who have drawn their ſwords to guard theſe 
walls 
Have all a prior right to Edward's vengeance. 
[To Manny, giving him his ſword. 
Of my devoted life receive the pledge. 
This ſword, which fifty years has ſerv'd my courage, 
Would ſoon have been an idle ornament, 
Could I have parted with it in a nobler inſtant ? 
[To his ſon, who renders his 
Our country might have hop'd for more from thine : 
Enough thou'ſt liv'd, fince for it now thou dy'ſt. 
[ Ambletuſe gives his ſword, and the Chiefs of the Bur- 
gers offer to do the ſame. 
What emulation's this! you all concur 
As if to triumph you were call'd : all have 
The fame pretenſions, but we want but three, 
Let fate the conteſt then by lots decide ; 
Immortalizing three, the reſt will ſhare 
The honour of aſpiring to obtain it. 
This done, all Calais muſt rejoin their king, 
Regret not what you'll one day ſee again. 
And we, to Edward giving up our lives, 
Let us remit to him his acquilition. 
[To Alienora. | | 
Madam, farewell: Oh! let our mater know 
How he was ſerv'd, and how he was belav'd! - 
Man. [To Alienora.) "Tis Edward's order, Madam, 
that you here 
Attend till he arrives ; their pardon may, 
Perhaps, enſue. I know not his deligns. 
Ali. What would he have of me? I promiſe you 
[To St. Pierre. 
That I will ne'er conſent to fave your life 
But on ſuch terms as you yourſelf would envy. 
St. Pier. Such ſentiments are worthy Alienora! 
To brave our woes is greater thap to die. 
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m. 


: SCENE I. 
{ | Eowarn, Harcourt, Engliſh Knights and Guards, 
il | | EDwaRD. | 
l T length [ have ſubdu'd this haughty city, 
4 Ard bow'd its ſtubborn neck beneath my yoke, 


Henceforth I may depoſit here my ſtores, 

Twill be a magazine of thunderbolts 

Deſtin'd to puniſh the rebellious French. 

Now England's happy ſhores ſhall be ſecure. 

The neft of robbers harbour'd in this port, 

No longer ſhall embark to deſolate 

Our fertile fields. What pleaſure do I feel 

In conquering this famous place? the key 

Of France, that opens me the glorious way 

Jo my new realms. Twas here that Julius Cæſar, 
*Friumphant o'er the Germans, ſpread the ſeas 
With Roman eagles ; and by right of war, 

To the ſubjected Gauls the Britons join'd ; : 
A people ſeparate from all the world. 

No ſeas divide them now ; Thames and the Seine 
"Together flow in one promiſcuous tide. 
[To one of the Attendants. | 2 
'To Londen you ; and to my Parliament A 
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Relate my arm's ſucceſs. Then let them judge A 
If they preſide in the exploits of kings. . . 
4 { Retire. | [ He retains Harcourt, 2 
'F SCENE. IL 4 
5 EDWARD, HAACOURT. 5 
1 Edw. To thee I owe this happy conqueſt, A 
Firſt-fruits of laurels victory prepares: 1 


| To thee I owe the glory of my ſon ; 
By thy inſtructions he has learnt to. join 
j Thy uſeful talents to the fire of youth 
T muſt, in this exceſs of joy, my inmoſt thought: 
To thee unboſom in regard to France. | 
T hon 
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Thou know'ſt, that giving up my lawful claim 
Unto its crown I ſign'd to the decree 

That plac'd it on their Valois' head. "Twas then 
That Aquitaine, my ancient patrimony, | 
Requir'd that as a vaſfal I muit pay 

My homage to this new ereCted king; 

A ſhameful duty not to be.difpens'd with! 

I bluſh e'en now ; but I was forc'd to yield. 

I did appear—Valois fluſh'd with ſucceſs, 

In all the ſ-reiling pride and pomp of ſtate, 
Pazz!'d, enrag'd, ſham'd, and confounded me. 
The ſiglit of this magnificent parade 

Was proof to me of what I then was ſtript. 

I ſaw with envy both his crown and ſubjects, 
And then laid ſchemes how to aſſert my tight; 
For when with idle form I took the oath 

Of fealty, my heart reſolv'd to break it. 

Eternal plague of-an ambitious ſoul ! 

Ah! what a view !—l left my ſtormy iſle, 
Country ſor ever wet with blood, that flowvs 
From civil broils between the throne and liberty ; 
Where ſubjets are the tyrants of their maſters, 
Who roar for happineſs, and yet refuſe it. 

In theſe diſputes the ſenate and their king 
Divide for a miſtaken point of honour, 

Their common intereſts ; miſtruſt enſues, 

The miniter, to prop his wav'ring power, 

Is forc'd, for his own ſafety, to collect 

His friends, unmindful of the public welfare. 
Iave I not ſeen myſelf this daring ſenate 
Precipitate my father from his throne ? 


Affront their King, load him with chains, and (then 


To a child's hand intruſt the regal power? 
But ſhift the ſcene—what do I ſee in France, 
A king deſpotic; both rever'd and lov'd! 
The nobles who derive their power irom him 
With grateful zeal eſtabliſh his firm throne ; 
A people gentle, ſenſible, and true, 

As if one loving family ſubmit 

By inclination to a father's will 

Aſſur'd he has at heart his children's good. 

O fortunate Valolis! Is there a king | 
=] B 3 
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30 Ihe STEGE of CALAIS. 
On eatth that does not envy thee ſuch ſubjeQs ? 
How ſweet the taſk to render happy thoſe 
| Whoſe love we have! 'tis in thy power to make 
| Thyſelf ador'd. 
Har. And ſo it is in yours. 
With ſuch exceſs of love you ſpeak of France, 
With fo much ardour wiſh to be belov'd, | 
And yet—think of your harſh decree on Calais. 
Edw. When love's diſdain'd it turns to hate. Can I 
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8: inflict a puniſhment too great for ſuch 

> Ingratitude, ſuch canſtant vile affronts ? 

| Calais for a whole year ſtopping my exploits, 
as it not ſcreen'd Valois from my ate ? * 
l loſt before its walls my valiant troops, 

| ; And ſpent in idle ſchemes the precious time 
Io overcome; and now, that they're ſubdu'd, 
WW Im more their hate than Calais is their love. 
Rather than be my ſubjects, they reſolve 

| To periſh in one dreadful conflagation, 

5 Together with their city! to their wild 


Frenzy I had given them up, but that 
I 'was alarm'd for Alienora's fate, 

Becauſe ſhe's dear to thee. I therefore do 

Confine my vengeance to the fix proſcrib'd, 

And for whoſe pardon thou do'ſt ſue in vain. 
Har. You flatter'd me, that as a gen'rous victor 
Edw. What I juſt now have ſeen inflames my rage. 

This dying people, miſerable remains, 

That have eſcap'd the ſcourge of war and heaven, > 
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Still in their languid eyes new all their pride; 85 
With countenance ſerene they left their gates, bk 
' Whilſt my aſtoniſh'd troops in filence gaz'd. A 
It ſcems leſs a ſurrender than a triumph. oo 
If in their anguiſh they but chanc'd to turn "2 
And caſt a melanchely look on Calais, 2 
Name but their monarch, ev'ry heart is chear'd. 1. 
SCENE III. = 


Epwaxp, HarcounT, Sir WALTER Manny. 
St. PIERRE, AURELIUS, AMBLETUSE, the three 
other Citizens, Guards. {The priſoners in chains, 
Man. By your command I bring you here your 
priſoners, | . Eday, 
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Edw. Traytors, become illuſtrious by your crimes, 
Who date affront your conqueror and king 

St. Pier. How! you our king! — Vain title when 

without * [To his Son. 
The people's free conſent. To you, who are | 
| | [To Edward. 

My conqueror, I here reſign my head. 

Eda. Which thou ſhalt loſe. Thy execution's near; 
Thy ſcaffold, that's prepar'd, ſhall be the ſtep 
On which I'll mount up to the throne of France, 
Perfidious wretch ! 'tis then to thee I owe, 

The ſhame to find my conqueſt a diſgrace : 

My aim was to win hearts; what have I gain'd 
But a vaſt ſolitude of empty walls, 

A ſpacious city, and without a citizen. 

St. Pier. In England every Engliſh heart is yours, 
Philip has left you none in France to conquer. 
Calats, in this, may be of ſervice to you, 

It ſhews what every town in France would do. 
If you expect to find one city faithful 
You needs mult people it with your own ſubjects. 
Edw. Soon ſhall thy zeal be quench'd in thy own 
blood, | 3 
And be a terror to rebellious people. | 
But—who are they condemn'd to ſuffer with thee ? 
St. Pier. | fhewing them.] John D'Aire and the two 
Wiſſans, names, tho' now x 
Obſcure, ſhall by this deed reach immortality. 
My family, excluſive of all others, 
Shall have the glorious fame that all aſpir'd 
To ſhare. | 
Edw. —— Thy family alone ! 
Amb. It 1s, 
It is our glory! but, without your vengeance, 
We to our monarch had been quite unknown, 
Our gen'rous maſter now will weep for us! 

Aur. O royal, Sir! why were not you yourſelf 
A witneſs to the fame we owe to you. 

W hen our poor people, quitting theſe dear walls, 
T heir children's pride, and their forefathers tombs, 
| B 4 | Now 
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Now on the point of leaving us behind; 
O had you ſeen them in their lait adieu! 
Ah! what a moving ſcene of joy and grief, 
Of pity, envy, tenderneſs and horror! 
All clung about us with expreſſive loye 
| O Sir, you never gloried more in victory! 
Tau. All irritates, ſurprifes—but Tl hear | 
o more, from my juſt anger nought ſhall fave them. 
| Har. Tis then to you that I appeal. I take 
Upon me their defence. You promis'd me 
To grant for my reward what e'er I aſk'd: 
My modeſt claim always retrench'd your bounty, 
And left your goodneſs always more to offer, 
Spare me the ſhaine then to behold the blood 
Of my own countrymen thus tamely ſpilt, 
A lafting ſtain on my victorious deeds ; 
Tis all I beg ere J retire to exile. 
Ei. To exilc—what do you mean? 
Bar. Tit tell you all | 
My grief: my brother's death opens my eyes, 
My zeal for you made me a fratricide ; 
For tho” he fell not by my ſword, he fell 
Ey one then under my command. Mine is 
A. e5uvle guilt; fighting theſe three years paſt 
Againſt my country, which I've filld with woe; 
[ts deſolated fields, its ranſack'd towns, 
All ew the bloody traces of my arms, 
This preys upon me. [I'll no longer be 
Or falſe to Valois or to you. Ill go, - 
Il haſten to the facred banks of Jordan, 
There in the holy wars thoſe heroes join | 
Whoſe laurels ate not ftain'd with brother's blood, £ 
W hilſt mine 
Edo. What mameful tranſports draw you from 
Yeurſeif? to weep a brother's death is natural, 
Let rather weep for his miitaken zeal. 
] for the country too, with pat:iot zeal, 
Have wept ; does it not then reſide in ine 
Its chief? not in an obſcure and miſcreant mob, 
As inſignificant as vile! [pointing a! the citixe ns. 
Har. Sir! | | . 
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Eday. Hold. 


Far from conſenting to this exile, which 
J much ſuſpet—and which I muſt prevent; 
If for your fake I ſhould forgive this mayor 
And his accomplices ; I, in return, 
Expect to bind thee cloſer to my ſervice. 
St. Pier. [To Harcourt.) Liſten to your remorſe ; 
ſhould it reſtore 
You to our king, our death is recompenc'd. 
Edo. [To the guards.) Away with them to priſon, 
| till they know | 
Their doom. Do you call Alienora here. | 
. [To one of the attendants. 
But no, Sir Walter, go yourſelf, deſire 8 
That ſhe'll be pleas'd to give you leave t'attend her. 
Har. Why Alienora, Sir : 
Edw. Thus diſcompos'd | 
Thou'dſt fruſtrate all my ſecret kind deſigns, 
Which I this day intended to diſcloſe, 
Ungrateful Harcourt ! if thou can'ſt ſorſake me, 
Let prudent Alienora be thy guide, 
And in thy fate decide the fate of France. 
To her I leave the doom of theſe mad citizens, 
Whoſe int'reſts you unkindly mix with mine. 
Har. Twill be in vain 
Edzv. Retire; I ſee them come. 


G3 
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 [Zait Harcirt, 
SC EN . 
EpWARD, ALIE NORA. 


Edo. [makes figns to. Manny to depart.) In one ſo 
young, ſo many virtues join'd 
Demand the tribute due to ſuch perfections, 
Long in my heart ſuſpended with regret 
F come to pay it now, 'tis worthy of 
Your genius, and.the greatneſs of your ſoul, 
Whoſe dangerous exceſs I have admir'd. 
To you the greateſt int'reſts I remit, 
Mine and the ſtate's, your father's, and your lover's, 
Een. to the life of your preſumptuous mayor, 
| | Conqueſt, 
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Conqueſt, that e'er attends the juſteſt ſide, 
Will now gain over thoſe whom Pve ſubdu'd. 
Already have I ſpread my victories 
Around. I've paſs'd the Dordone, Loire, and Seine; 
Before I conquer'd on the plains of Crefly ; 

As far as Neuilly have I brought my arms. 

One battle more, and Paris fees me crown'd. 
Thoſe, who the firſt, acknowledging my right 
Become the juſt ſupporters of my throne, 
Have all a title to partake its honours, 

Be yours the firſt-fruits of my gratitude. 

Brave Vienne, your father, much relies on you; 
By his example, join'd to yours, I ſhall 

Attract each loyal heart: then, as I ought, 
Will T reward ſuch ſervices. I'll raiſe 

Your father to the glorious poſt of Lord 
High-Conſtable ; and Harcourt, whom you love, 
III make Vice-Roy of France when he receives 
Your hand. London much more than Paris will 
Require my preſence ; here you'll reign my equal. 
In ſhort, *tis to the throne you may aſpire; 
Deſerve an honour offer'd by efteem. 

Ali. Tl deſerve more—if I have your eſteem 
You know my anſwer, without my giving it. 

Edw. Conſult your father. 

Ali. ] confult myſelf, 

I neer will make him bluſh. 

Edv. I underſtand RE | 
This proud denial, but your father will 
Ali. Not give you one fo tame. But if perchance, 
Thro' weight of years, his loyalty ſhould fail; 

I'd for my father weep, and ſerve my king. 

I own that Harcourt has my love; he ſhould 

Have lci it when he choſe you for his maſter : 
But ſhouid he to obtain your proffer'd gifts 
Sell his repentance now ; that love ſhould then 
Diſdain to honour him—e'en with a ſigh. | 
ti: Edw. This haughtineſs ſurprizes me. At leaſt, 
1 Vou might have e your maſter ſome reſpect. 
1 Ali. |Rifing.] My Matter ! I difown the name, You 
1 | know | | 
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| "MW 
Our laws. I Edward ſhall reſpect—if he 
Reſpects Valois. 1 [Rifing with divacity. 


Edw. What laws! or rather what 
Imaginary name do you oppoſe 
To the undoubted right my mother gives. 
Is't yours to cite for law a groſs abuſe, 
Condemn'd, diſclaim'd in every other clime, 
Which equity and reaſon both lament, 
And which to all your ſex is an aftront ; 
So inconſiſtent with the gentle manners 
Of a brave people, always deem'd/to be 
The votaries of beauty and of fame. 
Far from excluding you the regal power, 


"They've plac'd your empire higher than the throne, 


Your ſex in government ſurpaſſes ours. 
*T'was by my mother I was taught to reign ; 
That glorious fiſter of your three laſt kings 
Wande to me the title to their crown. 
Then who but I ſhould reign in France? 

Ali. A Frenchman. | 
When our wiſe anceſtors firſt choſe a king, - 
In his male heirs they fix'd their future ma ters. 
Then conq'ring ſoldiers carried on their ſhields 
The braveſt ſoldier ; father of their kings: 
Of a free people, ſuch was then the will, 

And this the fundamental law they made ; 

That France's ſceptre never ſhould be held 

But by a Frenchman born : and if this law, 

Without diſparaging our ſex, debars 

Us from the crown, 'twas only to prevent 

The conſequences of our marriage, which 

Might raiſe, perhaps, an alien to the throne. 

This law excluded you before your birth, 

"Tis wrote in all our hearts, tranſmitted thro' 

Nine ages, and three races of our kings : 

A Frenchman in his prince expects a brother, 

Who born his country's ſon becomes its father, 

To us our king and country are the ſame, 

For whom our love and duty go together. 

This undivided zeal ſupports his throne, 

And makes him envied by all other kings. 
Edw. You but:inflame my indignation more, 
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. > Tis I that ought to be ſo much belov'd, 
Ungrateful people !—but Pl] make thee yield, 
Or carry my revenge up to the higheſt pitch. 
Chuſe then this inſtant what my goodneſs offers, 
Or they ſhall feel the weight of my reſentment ; 
Your pride will be accountable for all 
The blood that's ſpilt. Led by miſtaken virtue, 
What a preſumption of a law unjuſt, | 
That makes a ſtranger of the pureſt blood, 
Which from your monarchs flows ? you doom to death 
The guilty citizens you might have ſav d. 
Ali. I find what fame reports is but too true: 
As much inſinuating for your ends 
To gain th' affection of an uſeful ſubject, 
As you're implacable in your revenge 
On thoſe who dare diſdain ſeduction's arts, 
I neer ſhall change, my reſolution's fixt, 
Thoſe gen'rous citizens, who for the ſtate 
Devote themſelves, become its ſure ſupport, 
They know I envy them their death. My fame 
Shall never be the ranſom of their lives ; 
Far more than they I ſhudder at their fate ; 
_ But their firm conſtancy will ſtrengt en mine. 
Edv. Be it then ſo, ſince it is your decree. . 
Here, guards, without delay prepare the ſcaffold. 


SCENE V. 


EDWARD, Harcourt, ALIENORA. 


Ali. [Seeing Harcourt and guard.) Sollicit for their 
lives, think on the claim 
They have to thy protection, thou'rt the cauſe 
Of their diſtreſs : I die if they expire. 


"t Har. [To Edward.] Can you be guilty of ſuch 
WH cruelty? | 

. if This mayor, with ſo much virtue, ſo much valour— 
"8 Edw. Valour, when in a rebel, is a crime 

i: The more. 

1 Har. What do I hear ? | 

14 Ali. Thy doom. Thoſe words [To Edward. 


Point to his courage more than I could urge. | 
And 
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And as for our unhappy citizens, 
I know where yet to find a fair defender, . 
Whoſe interceſſion you can ne'er reſiſt; 

Your gen'rous army too ſhall ſee my tears, 

And force you to forego your cruel purpoſe ; 

Thoſe valiant Britons never will conſent 

To be th' abetors of ſuch foul diſhonour, 

Nor ſee their laurels ſtain'd by joining with 

Vile executioneis: an Engliſhman 

Withdraws his duty from a king unjuſt. 

To Harcourt.] 

Be faithful to our people, and fulfil 

What thou haſt ſworn ; had it not been for thee, 
For thy exploits, they had been conquerors, : 

And conquerors more gen'rous and humane, 
Remember then thy vow ; that if their lives | 
Thou could'ſt not fave—to join with them in death. 


SCENE Vl. 


_EvDwaxpr, Harxcourr, 


Ev. I fain would pardon, and am forc'd to puniſh, 
My goodneſs only hardens more their hearts. 
My kind intentions were to create thee 
Vice-roy of France ; and to compleat thy bliſs 
Join Alienora's hand to thine ; all which 
She has with ſcorn refus'd. 
Hay. It was her duty. | 
Can I complain of her ſevere demands ? 
If I accept your bounteous gifts, I ſell 
My brother's blood. In my unhappy ſtate, 
There is but one thing you can give, and J 
Receive—The pardon of theſe wretched men,, 
Forwhom my brother loſt his life; their death 
Will cover me with everlaſting ſhame. 
O pardon, pardon them, or 25 my doom. 
The death of Regulus diſhonour'd Carthage: 
Thoſe you now Perifice are heroes great 
As he; they die for the ſame glorious cauſe, 
The good, the love, the honour of their country. 
Fix not upon yourſelf ſuch. an affront, 


{ 


And 
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And forfeit in one day a life of fame. 
Mankind are ſubject all to be miſled, 

And kings may err without a crime; but 'tis 
A crime if in their errors they perſiſt. 

Edw. Is it by leaving me thou think'ſt I'll ſpare 
Theſe wretches, and difarm my vengeance ? 
Ungrateful ! nog their puniſhment is thine. 

Har. Ungrateful'! how ? what for my ſervices 
Have I receivd? I want to fave youf honour, 
*Tis all the recompence I e'er ſhall aſk ; 

But your reproach obliges me to add, 

That in defending theſe illuſtrious citizens 

I thought I had a right. On Creſſy's field 
Had I not gain'd th' immortal day, could you 
Have had a favour to deny me here ? | 

Edw. This infolence is more than I can biook: 
Did I ſend for you? when you ſhelter'd here 
A fugitive, and I reliev'd your wants : 

Your boaſted ſervices were then your duty, 
By your free-will you plighted me your faith : 
Your ſword, your blood belong to me of right, 
And thoſe that dare forget it—may repent. 


SCENE VII. 


Har. Im thunder- ſtruck - confuſion to my ſoul! [alone 


Such are the tranſient honours rebels find, 


Who join with foreign foes againſt their country; 
Soon as their ends are ſerv'd, ſhould we diſpleaſe, 
We're thrown aſide, and ſpurn'd with indignation, 
They take this ſad advantage of our crime, 

We dare not even murmur at our fate : 

Tt is but juſt—ſhould the ungrateful be 

Surpris'd to find ingratitude? ye rebels! 

Behold in me what traytors muſt expect! 
Puniſh'd by him for whom I turn'd a traytor : 

I go to join our citizens in death. 

My tortur'd mind this comfort will enjoy: 

In after times it will be ſaid, had Harcourt 

Leſs guilty liv'd he had not died ſo glorious. 
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ACT 1. 


"FSCEWEL 
A Priſon. 


St. PIERRE, AURELIUS, AMBLETUSE, the three other 
| ' Citizens. | 


St. PrERRAE. 


3 Y Friends ! my ſon ! that ever we ſhould be 
M Confin'd in this abode of guilt and ſhame ! 
Doubtleſs hut others, innocent as we, 

Have felt the weight of theſe diſgraceful chains, 
Which now are honour'd by our wearing them : 
How many envy us our glorious fate ? 

All gracious heav'n! to whom I owe this bleſſing, 
Ah! for what noble ends thou gav'ſt me life! 
What tho” my birth was in obſcurity, p 
My death ſhall beam with everlaſting rays ! 

Our names, ſpread o'er each corner of our land, 

Shall be tranſmitted down to lateſt times; 

Whilſt Calais ſhall, thro' us alone, receive 
The univerſal homage of mankind. 

Of our laſt moments let us make the moſt ; 

Let us enjoy the pleaſing thoughts of what 

'Our country will advantage by our death. 

Then ofer each other ſhed thoſe tears of joy 
That flow from virtue and a conſcience clear. 

Aur. Happy's the fon who boaſts of ſuch a father 

Guiding my youth with arduous ſteps to virtue 
You clear'd the thorny paths by your example, 
And gave to duty all the charms of love. 

The will divine, that puts my death ſo near 
My birth, rewards you for your care of me. 
What would you more deſire from a long life 
Than to behold it end with glory crown'd ? 

I from the ſcaffold ſhall grow more illuſtrious 


Than had I fall'n in war, My friends, alike | 
Devoted” 
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Devoted in fhis cauſe, the ſtage of ſhame * 


Shall prove to us the theatre of honour. | 
St. Pier. Alas ! methinks I ſee thy blood with theirs 
Together flow; my groans re-echo thine! | 
[To Ambletuſe, and points to his ſon. 
Did I then form him to my heart's content 
To ſee ſuch virtues fall beneath the ax? 
Pardon theſe ſtruggles in a parent's breaſt ; 
We may ſhed tears in overcoming nature, 
Which can't be ſtifl'd in a Frenchman's brea't ; 
Tho' at the ſacrifice his blood recoils, . 
He marches on—he ſhudders—and performs it. 


SCENE IL 
Sir WALTER MAN NV, the ſiæ Priſoners. 
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Han. [taking St. Pierre by the hand.] Thou brave 
Calaiſian, worthy ſon oi France! 

T bring a tribute offer'd to your merit 
Above what pride triumphant might expect. 

A meſſenger I come from our brave people 

To pay their homage to your patriot zeal : 

But for the deference they owe their king, 

A crowd of heroes would your priſon throng, 
But free to blame or to admire whoe'er 

They pleaſe, England could wiſh you for a ſon. 
[To the Citizens, 

Your love, both for your country and your laws, 
Enchants a N nation, proud but juſt. 
True Engli men are all true patriots born, 

In every ſtate of life, or high or low, 
Together link'd, as if one 3 family. 
In England born, in England bred, I feel 
I do prefer it to all other countries. 
You have the fame attachment to your own; . 
J hate thoſe hearts that have no natal love, 
That ſee without concern their country's woes; 
And ſtile themſelves compatriots of the world, 
Ungrateſul children of their mother land! 
Who do got merit to be clain'd by any. 
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St. Pier. We frankly own that dying for our country 
We thought that England would admire our fate. 
Rivals, not foes, to your illuſtrious nation, 
Our greateſt praiſe is to have your eſteem. 
Man. And that eſteem is not an empty name, 
For know, brave men, what they have done to ſerve 
you : 
Intrepid Philippa, our gracious queen, 
Returns triumphant o'er the rebel Scots, 
And to the king's joins her victorious troops, 
At Alienora's prayer, for you ſhe ſues ; 
Edward, who loves her tenderly, will nought 
Refuſe that ſhe requeſts, You've ſeen their ſon 
Our glorious Prince of Wales, who now in yout 
Eclipſes Edward's full meridian fame, 
Dreadful in battle, but humane in victory; 
To whom his father owes the palms of Creſſy; 
He joins the queen and ſupplicates for you. 
Nature and love mutt ſurely move Lis heart. 
Aur. Ah my dear father !—then you'll live. 
Man. He will, 
And yet enjoy the honour of his death. 
But Alienora comes, and ſeems alarm'd. 


SCENE MK 


Ali. O my illuſtrious friends—excuſe my tears. 
They deign to let me take a laſt farewell. 
The ſcaftold is prepar'd, ah]! ſhocking ſight! 
With all th' apparel of your execution. 
Harcourt enrag'd, diſtracted, pale, and trembling, 
Away turn'd from me his diſorder'd looks, 
And ſpoke with faultering lips theſe dreadful words, 
They are to die; then left me in deſpair. [tears 
Man. What not the prince! what not the queen in 
Could overcome his unrelenting rage? 
Ali. Can pity enter in a tyrant's breatt ? 
Inur'd to flaughter and to death, he ſees 
Without concern a hundred legions fall, 
And a whole people perith for his pride. 
He looks upon mankind, as on a flock 
Of ſhgep deſtin'd to ſacrifice at will: 
| | And 
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And even you, his ſubjeQs and his friends, 
He thinks you're honour'd at our lives expence. 
What tears can ſoften an obdurate heart ? 
A heart long ſteep'd and callous grown in blood. 
Man. This is too much: I'Il dare to ſpeak the truth 
'And ſhew the freedom of an Engliſh ſoul, 
Altho' the conſequence be my diſgrace. 
St. Pie. Gen'rous Sir Walter, , 748 us to our fate, 
Involve not in our cauſe— 
Man. I cannot bear it, 
"Tis leſs your danger than our own that preſſes ; 
It covers you with glory, us with ſhame. 


SCENE IV. 


ALIENORA, the fix Citizens. 


Ali. Tn vain Sir Walter will exert his zeal, 
Edward is inexorable, all dread 
His frowns ; ſuch an aſcendant has he gain'd 
O'er all his troops, that even Engliſhmen 
Are now reduc'd to whiſper out their murmurs. 
They blame his fury; but it is obey'd. 
He's irritated at my firm refufal— 
I could, indeed, have ſav'd your lives; but you 
Would bluſh to know the price on which they're ſet. 
St. Pier. T am convinc'd that you have acted right 
No more of that—what is become of Vienne ? 
Ali. My father labours now in your defence, 
And gives me ſtill a feeble ray of hope. 
Edward, at firſt, in his unbounded rage, 
Reſolv'd that he ſhould ſhare your cruel death. 
Ceaſe your alarms—his valiant ſon, the prince 
Of Wales, mov'd by my tears, has gain'd his life, 
And ſent him ſafely to our royal maiter : 
He'H there attempt each means for your deliv'rance. 
You know the love paternal Valois has 
For all his people: yes, tho' he ſhould yield 
A province for your fakes, I know he'll do't ; 
Subjects, like you, are equal to a prince; 
He'll pay your ranſom as he would his own. 


St, 
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St. Pier. Juſt heaven ! inſpire him otherwiſe ; let not 
His dangerous fondneſs ſtretch too far, our death 
Is eas for our conntry's good. 
You ſee what deſolatioi 's fpread around 
By this moſt bloody unſucceſsfub war, 
And land and ſea are cover'd with our ſpoils. 
The French in ſentiments will ever be 
In an extreme of grief or joy; which, as 
It adds to bliſs, ſo it augments their woe: 
Unus'd to bear a long reverſe of fortune, 
And fee their courage haſten their defeat; 
into deſpondency they poorly plunge, 
And fancy that their reign 1s at an end. 
But O my countrymen ! let but one brave, 
One ſtedfaſt hero riſe above the frowns 
Of fat-, one worthy of our glorious anceſtces, 
He will recall thoſe happy days when o'er 
The globe our lilies floated in the air; 


| You'd ſee this now dejected people rouz d, 


Admire and ftrive to rival him in fame. 
His brave example will inflame their hearts, 
And make them bluſh that ever they deſpair'd. 
Their conſtancy ſhall force e'en fate to change, 
And bring their country back its former glory. 
All this will be the fruits reap'd by our death; 
Whilſt from our blood thouſands like us ſhall ſpring. 

Amb. Nay more; ſhould e'er in future times our ſons 
Be forc'd to feel misfortunes, ſuch as ours, 
Fixt in the temple of immortal fame 
Calais will be a monument of honour, 
The dear remembrance will inſpire their ſouls, 
Awake their virtue, and ſupport their courage ; 
And e'en in citizens as low as we are 
An emulation raiſe to equal heroes. 
Thus may a mortal gain immortal honour, 
And after many ages paſt, be ſtill 
His country's glory and its firm ſupport. 

Ali. © courage! virtue beyond reaſon's reach! 
That almoſt tempts me to deſire your death, 
A death I envy much; Valois to it | 
May owe his crown. How often does the fate 
Of kings depend upon a ſingle ſubject? 

_ Harcourt 
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Harcourt betrays, and D'Artois left his maſter; 

A mayor of Calais props his tott'ring throne. 

Proud monarchs of the world be this your leſſon, 

To watch the welfare of your meaneſt people. 

Sometimes a poor man by oppreſſion dies, 

That might, perhaps, have liv'd to fave his country. 

Ah; ſee the guards approach, Edward will fate 


His fury ere Valois can intercede. | 


EV. 


ALIEN ORA, fix Citizens, an Engliſh Officer, and 
Guards, | 


Offi. Madam, retire, the king has feaP'd their doom, 
Fly fro:Sthis dreadful 3 or elſe you muſt 
Behold them led to preſent execution. 


Ali. O yes — let's fly ſupport me or I fa af. - 
{To her attendant. 


I fee the horrid ſcene—O father help! 
| [To St, Pierre. 
You are my father, you that pointed out 
To me the paths of virtue. 

St. Pie. Thoſe of courage. 
Ali. That courage fails; I've nothing now but 
tears. 
Why does not Harcourt force the ſame for him : 
Alas! what muſt the father, ſon, and all 
The family together peciſh? O heavens ! 
St. Pie. Madam, farewell. 
Ali. Receive my laſt embrace. Exit. 


SCENE VI. 8 
* 
St. PIXRRE, the Citizens and Officer. 


St. Pie. Are we to follow now ? 
Off. I wait as yet | 

For the laſt fatal orders. | | 
St. Pie. Why thoſe tears? 


O. Ab! what true Briton can behold your fate 
| | With- 
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Without concern? and to enereaſe our grief ms 
See virtue ſailing on its executioners ! | | 

St. Pie. They come; let us embrace III march the 

-, aſt; | * 


ve martyrs for your country follow me; 
The palm's prepar'd to crown—ah! Harcourt here! 


SCENE VIL 
Harcovar, St. PIERIE, fix citizens, officer and guard 


Har. [To the officer.] Sir, I have orders from the 
king to ſpeak 
„ In private with . pris'ners. [officers and guards depart, 
Faithful ſons | 
Of France, (Oh were I worthy of that name!) 
I ſee in your diſdainful eyes my juſt 
. Rebuke ; it is what I deſerve. I am 
The cauſe of yours and of my brother's death, 
„ And what is worfe, I fear our country's ruin. 
To make ſome compenſation for my crime 
And to alleviate your diftreſs, I bring 
A pardon for your ſon. | 
t St. Pie. All-gracious heav'n! | 
Har. *T were ſhocking that one family alone 
Should ſuffer for the gell 
St. Pie. Does any other then 
P ęeſent himſelf to faffer death for him? 
Har. No doubt; and one that has a greater right. 
. To Aurelius. 
VDepart; th' exchange is made; to Philip haſte; 
His camp is near. Go, and preſerve a life 
More uſeful to your country than your death. 
Go, and aſſure my king that Harcourt will 
Ere yet he dies convince him of his faith. 
Aur. What T! forſake my father no, my lord. 
Har. "Tis Edward's orders that you ſtraight depart. 
Aur. Who is the virtuous unjuſt man that dares 
To rob me of my death ? 
St. Pie, Canſt thou miſtake, 
1. is Harcourt, 
Har. I! 
St. 
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St. Pie. Yes, you; I find 
Your project, which I blame altho' admire. 
This day you ſwore to join with us in death. 
Edward 1s cheated, but I'm not deceiv'd. | 
Har. Suppoſe 'twere true; is it not juſt to ſave 
The innocent, and let the guilty periſh ? 3 
Aur. Good god! what ] conſent 
St. Pie. And could you think 
Har. It is his duty to conſent, and-yours 
To force him to it. FT know why you refuſe. 
The time is precious; hear what Pve to ſay. 
It is not thee, thou venerable man, 
That I attempt to fave; thy honour would 
Be hurt, if this illuſtrious ſacrifice, 
Thy work, ſhould ever be perſorm'd without thee, 
But why thy ſon be immolated too? | 
Juſt in his prime? where is the father then? 
Does not fond nature ſtruggle in thy heart? 
Can you conſent to ſee ſuch valour fall? 
This growing hero, whoſe beginning ſhines 
So bright an earneft of his future fame. 
His virtues are a debt you owe the ſtate ; 
His king, his country claim him for their own. 
Without his death your glory is the ſame. . 
It is but juſt that I ſhould take his place; 5 
Whatever are my crimes *twill clear them all. 
Whilſt your brave ſon ſhall for his country hy 
The glorious fruits that from your death will ſpring 
Ah! with what zeal our troops will follow him 
Whoſe father facrific'd himſelf for them! 
And what a field of glory opens to his view ! 
See him avenge his father and his family. 
See him attain the higheſt rank of heroes. 
See from him riſe a noble race, that will 
To future ages lat a monument 
Of honour to the flower-de-luce of France 
All which will periſh with your valiant ſon. 
I ſee you're mov'd; thoſe tears—a way brave youth, 
Here, take my ſword, and give it back it's honour. 
Aur. Shall I impoſe on Edward, and forſwear 


Myſelf? Shall I my dying father leave ? 


I that 
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that ſtill harbour hopes ſome turn of pity 
May ſave his life and be content with mine. 
Har. Vou but encreaſe his woes by joining yours. 
Aur. And I alleviate mine in ſharing his. 
Har. Hopes of revenge | 
Aur. The horror to ſurvive—— 
Har. Forbids thy death. , 
Aur. Obliges me to follow. 
Har. Doſt thou not know our lives are not our own; 
To our dear country they belong. 
Aur. Then like | 
A hero live; P11 like a ſoldier die. 
St. Pie. O my brave fon, my worthy ſon!—and you, 
To Harcourt.) 
Let not remorſe encourage blind deſpair : 
Do you imagine that your death can e er 
Acquit you to your king? fai from it ; no, 
It would but add to your ingratitude, 
Your life, your loyalty is what he wants, 
And not a uſeleſs victim by your death ;— 
That would augment, and not repair your crime. 
Haſte to your country's aid, from its torn breaſt 
Draw forth the ſhafts plung'd by your cruel hand. 
Let me in dying have the fatisfaQtion 
To have reſtor d it back its firmeſt bulwark, 
The greateſt and moſt warlike of its ſons: 
Our ardent youth have nothing of the warrior 
But their courage; your long experience join'd 
To ſo much prudence in the art of war 
Gives you th' advantage above all others. 
E-nploy thoſe talents in your country's cauſe, 
Let our young heroes learn of you that art 
Which you have taught to our ungen'rous victor. 
Go, dry the tears of our afflicted France, 
Revenge its wrongs, and die its worthy ſon. 
Hay. Alas! will France confide in me again ? 


SCENE VIII. 


| To them an Officer and Guards. 


>» 


Off. The order's come; I lead them to their 2 
| ar. 
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Har. O cruel men for triumph—and I'm loft ! 


To St. Pierre and his Son.] 

Your conſtancy deprives me of my hopes: 

But ere you die come and behold my death. | 
St. Pie. Live for your king—and we together die. 
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SCENE l. 
Eoward, Sir WALTEI Max xv. 
VE weigh'd your reaſons; you are in the right; 


wy 
Tis ſometimes politic to wink at guilt, 
Fl look on Harcourt's raſh er ee 


As the blind tranſport of exceſſive grief: 


Had it not been for thee, my juſt reſentment 
Would have rr him of his chief command. 


But theſe Calaiſians, in my camp detain'd, 


May through his means return into their city. 

I cannot bribe too high to gain them o'er. 

The crown of France depends on their compliance. 
This proud, tho? conquer'd people, will throughout 
The land teach others to contemn my right. 

But chief of all let us attract this mayor: 

In vulgar minds life is of little moment 


When paſs'd in low obſcurify ; but when 
To grandeur it is rais'd, they feel its value. 


Weakneſs once known is eaſily o'ercome. 
Such will defy the moſt tormenting death 


That may be won by generoſity. 
Send for this mayor ; the ſcaffold he has ſeen 


| With all it's horrors : now let him behold 


The glories. that ſurround the throne, 
Man. I fear 

He'll not comply—O royal Sir, ſhould he 

Reſiſt your proffer'd gifts—your ſoul is great, 

But haughty—O beware of your own yehemence. 


SCENE 
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Edw. [Sits, downt.] Proud burgher, er who madly 
tak'ft for hercoĩiſm 1 94; 
A hot enthuſiaſtick zeal, approach. * 0 
Thou: ſeeſt a king whom love of + — [ 294 
That —2— tladmixe it een in the: 10 d 
| wave the wrath thy. {tubborpneſ: 8 has N | 
Ang, till. remit;thy fate unto thyſelf ; 
In pitying an exror that miſguides gg 
I deign t enlighten what Lought to puniſh. ' | 
Hear what Pyve done for thy poor fellow! citizen ; 12 
Victims of hunger and of ſavage pride, 
Fainting andiſpent they drop'dialong the road. 
Which Roa] had beenitheir grave but for * care. | 
My pity now ſupports themlih.my; camp 
And gives themiſtrength to join my enemy. 
This unexpected bounty ſeems to move them ; ; 
"Tis in thy power timprove their tenderneſs. 
A word from thee; and they'll return-to Calais. 
Thy life is the feward. Thy noble ſpirit 
ls pleaſing to my, heart; and what is more 
My ſon deſires to nd a friend in thine. 
Vield to the times and tothe conqu ror's Ip | | 
Till fate and treaties fix which 1s thy.maſter. | 
Think'ſt thou thy execution eler-will.raife f 
An emulation to partake that honour? | . 
Which of your lords will follow the example? | 
Be undeceiv'd, and take it for a truth, 
- Succeſsful kings alone have faithful courtiers. 
For ſhould I mount the throne, thou wilt be bald 
In future ages a rehellieus trajitor, | 
Who ſuffer'd juſtly what the law. inflicted. | 
St. Pie, Dread fir, I had no other view in what 
I've done but for the welfare of my country, 
= if by your ſucceſs it needs muſt fall, 
1 glory is to periſh with it. 
it is not dme to that as yet; 
Why take ſuch pains thus * a man 
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So mean as I? tis plain you are afraid 
One ſpark of virtue may enkindle up 
A flame amidſt a gen'rous feeling nation. 
The die is caſt, Should &er my future conduct 
Belie the former actions of my life, 
Thoſe paths of honour I have pointed out, 
Tho I forſake them they'd be ſtill purſu'd. 
Your goodneſs will no doubt-demand our praiſe, 
But Frenchmen fight the foe whom they admire. 
Your generoſity will ſpur their valour, | 
In hopes, as victors, to repay your bounty. 

Ed In what light do you then regard my favours ? 

St. Pie. I cannot have your favour and eſteem; 
If one I take, the other I muſt loſe. 
Count d' Artois who for you forſook his kin 
In loading him. with honours you deſpis'd him; 
Me you Kal praiſe whilſt loading me with chains. 
What! do you think it then an idle form, | 
That oath which you and I to Valeis fwore 7 
And which TIl ſacred keep as long as life. 
Pve not like You a right to break my faith. 
Can policy ſo far debaſe the throne | 
When probity would give it ſo much luſtre ? 
Valois ne'er broke his word. If he's deceiv'd 
By jealous rivals, muſt he bluſh for them? 
How can I ſwerve from virtue, when my king 


Is ſtill before my eyes the faithful model? 


Edu. [riſing.] Tis well. Haſte to the ſcaffold then; 
Since *tis Thy with ; thy vanity may coſt theedear, 
What does rebellion authoriſe contempt ? 
Yet will I bumble thy preſumptuous ſoul. 
Inhuman father! ere that thou art rack'd 
Thou ſhalt behold thy ſon in tortures die; 
Thou art his executioner ; his ſcreams 
Shall wreak my vengeance in thy ſtubborn heart. 
St. Pie. O my dear ſon! this is indeed a trial— 
But thou wouldſt ſuffer more to ſee me guilty. 
Edav. O cruel man! | 
St. Pie. This is time loſt, In vain 
You threaten, and in vain you ſooth. I bluſh. 


Ta ſee you thus demean yourſelf, Methinks Lo 
£ a 
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The eyes of all the world are-fix'd on us, 
Edward, that great, that powerful king, employs 
His utmoſt (kill to bribe an honeſt man. | 
You force me—to. be greater than yourſelf. 


Edo. [Manny, with the guards.) Drag him with thi | 


other criminals to death. 


SCENE III 


Epwary, ALIE NORA, Manvwr, Herald at arms,. 
and guards. 


Ali. [to Manny, going off with St. Pierre.) O for 2 
while ſuſpend the 2 ſacrifice. (Manny, Oc. go off. 
[To Edward.] 
As I departed hence, by your command, 
I met this Herald which our monarch ſends 
With happy news, if we believe report, 
Concerning our proſcribed citizens. 
This lefter, wrote by Valois' hand; contains 
Such proffer'd hanourable terms, as will 
Undoubtedly procure their lives and liberty. 
Edu. [reads.] Thau, who. pretend'ſt to be the 
lawful heir 
« To France's crown, and 1 in F. renchmens blood - 
« Their country overflow' are but the lives 
« Of the heroick citizens of — lais, 
« T'll offer thee the means to mount my throne, 
« Let thee and me in ſingle combat meet, 
« And not involve our ſubjects in our quarrel; 
« But by our ſwords alone decide our right.” 
This is as I could wiſh—down with the ſcaffold ; 
Reward this herald, and to him remit 
My captives ; quick; I give them to Valois. 
He now is worthy to diſpute the throne. [To the Herald. 
Tell him to fix the time, and chuſe the place; 
Haſte, I am ready to obey: the ſummons. 
Ali. (Stopping the Herald.) Inform our countrymen 
of what our king 
Intends ; they know it not. O happy people! 
Your monarch will 2 himſelf or you 3 : 
0 
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Who then can wonder at your love for him? 
[To Bao] This challenge, lr, which all muſt needs 


admire, 
Will never have our nation's ow eoaſent 
Count Melun here! 
S © E N E IV. 


EpwarD, ALIENORA, 1 Manny, Herald, 
* Guards, 


Ali. [To Milan) A Ah! count, have you then learnt 
For what deſign our monarch has deceiv'd us ? 

Mel. J have, and made-the-myttry known; and: now 
I come by the joint cry of the whole army | 

To diſavow our gi imprudent valour, 

And ſtop what he ſo ardently deſires. 

70 ard An vain my king and you the liſts: prepare, 
His ſubjects hearts will overleap the bounds. 

Not that they are alarm'd for the ſucceſs ; 

But ſhould he overcome ! where is'the balance ? 

The crown of France he place in one ſcale ; 

Have you put that of England in the other? 

Have you conſulted with your Parliament ? 

That juſt and jealous corps. We hazard all; 

What do you rHk in this unequal ſtrife? 

I know that Valois rates his ſubjects blood 

Above the price of all your provinces. 

*Tis ours, through love, to ſpill for him that blood 
He fain would fave at hazard of his own; 

But, ſubject to the law that made him king, 

He may diſpoſe of all except himſelf. 

What Acht has he then to transfer the crown, 

And to an alien too? could you extirpate 

Philip, and all the royal race of Capet, 

You would not be the nearer to the throne, 

The laſt of Frenchmen have a right before you: 

I ſpeak our nation's voice my duty's done. 


$CENE 
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SCENE. V. 
EowaRd, ALIE NORA, Sir WALTER Manny. 
Edw. [Enraged.] Ariſe, ye furies, and inflame my 
rage! | 
What ! is this combat then between two rivals. 
No more than an imaginary bliſs ? 5 
Ungrateful France ! whom I did really love, 
Tl give thee cauſe to juſtify thy hate, 
Yes, what I can't ſubdue I will deftroy. 175 
Paris, thou firſt ſhalt feel my powerful wrath, 
I'll reign within thy walls, or on thy rubbiſh; 
From Vans FI iſſue forth my ſtores of death, 
And deſolation ſpread throughout the land, 
Ranſack, ravage, fire and ſword ! I'll make 
This kingdom all one dreadful dreary deſert. 
Away with the vile citizens to torture, 
Their death is but the earneſt of my- vengeance. 
[ Falls into his chair ſpent with rage. 
Ma n. But, Sir, i. 
Edw. Do as I command. 
Ali. O rage! 
O monſtrous rage ! that makes a man a tyger. 
Unjuſt ambition all this ſprings from thee. 
Edw. [ Perceiving Manny not to go.] Didſt thou not 
hear me then? to death, I fay. 
Man. Long * you P've led your valiant troops, 
But never headed public executioners ; 
Your reputation 1s more dear to me 
Than all your favours. I am not your ſla ve, 
I am an Engliſh ſubject, and will ſpeak. 
With me my king depoſited his fame ; 
If you deprive me of that facred truſt 
Igo for England—there to conceal my grief. 
Edw. ¶ To Manny.) Away. Go you and fee that 
m obey d. [To one of the Guards. 
| Manny and officer go. 
Ali, What Harcourt leaves you and Sir Walter 


too 
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O mayor of Calais thou ſhalt be reveng'd, 
Thy rival now ſhall.anſwer for thy death. 
Edu. Do you then place in competition with 

A king ſo low a ſubjeQ? . 

Ali. Les, Ido. ; | 

A loyal ſubjeQ dying for his king 

Is greater than a king, who, cruel in ſucceſs, 

For empty pride would ſet the world on fire. 

What ate you here but vaſſal to my king? 

That may be.calPd to anſwer for the blood 

Which you have ſpilt. You'll by rebellion loſe 
Your Aquitaine, which will revert unto 

Our crown. Your heirs, ſtript of their patrimony, 
Will curſe the author of ſo great a loſs. 

You ! born to.be.the love, th' example of | 
Mankind, ſhall prove a ſcourge to your on England. 
Divine humanity, in tears expiring, 

Will place to your account an age of woes. 
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SCENE VI. | 
EDwarD, HaxcourT, ALIENORA, Guards. 


Har. [To Edward.) You have a lawful plea now te 
exert 
Your rage.; thro' me your pris'ners are eſcap'd, 
By this they're near our royal maſter's camp. 
.Edw. Pertidious ! dareſt thou then 
Ali. He's mine again! =. 
Edu. What! thoſe proud citizens that brav'd their 
death | 
Now ſtoop to fave theit lives by vile deceit? 
Har. They were deceiv'd by me. I faw them not. 
Soon as the herald was departed hence, 
I publiſh'd that you had receiv'd their ranſom, 
[ forg'd an order as from you, and then 
Preſs'd their departure before Count Melun went. 
Your troops, with one acclaim, pronounce their jay 
For this delivery ; and that confirms their error. 
Do you not hear the ſhouts ? 'tis to applaud 
The humane virtues.I proclaim'd in yau. 
For thoſe that I have ſav'd I give my life, 
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Tis fit that I ſhouldexpiate the woes 
I caus'd ; it is my duty—'tis my will. 
DO let in one accumulated heap 
Their tortures fall on me. 
Edo. Thou do'ſt deſerve 
Them all. N 61 
Har. I know I do; but 'tis not now 
When I preſerve you from eternal ſhame, 
But when I left my country and my king, 
And.tayght their enemies to conquer them. 
[To Alienera.] | FINE 
I weep for ſhame. O tell my royal maſter 
I djed his fubjet—wortby;of the name. 
[With earneſineſs.] BER 
Here in your hands I now abjure that oath 
Which in my rage I took for England's monarch. _ 
Edw. Didſt thou not ſwear t'was to thy lawful king? 
Ali. Perjury is a virtue when it frees 
From. crime. | 
Edaw. Your love creates his crime 
And rum too. | 
Ali. To fame and not to love 
He ſacrifices now. But love aſſumes 
Its power; tho? not his guide, tis his reward. 
Harcourt, I give thee back.my love and faith, 
Which I will prove by not ſurviving thee, 
Whom do I ſee! 
Edw. Oh ! heavens! 


. . So the one wan nar oo 


SCENE VI. and laſt. 


EDWARD, Harcourt, ALIE NORA, Manny, St. 
PIERRE, AURELIUs AMBLETUSE, the other three 
Citizens, and Guards. 


Har. [To St. Pierre.] What is it you? | 

St. Pier. I found out your deceit. Judge, royal Sir, 
Tf we were in the plot concern'd? alon : 
We went, regretting our illuſtrious death, | 
When Count Melun o'ertook us in our march, 
His looks at ſight of us! his joy confus'd, 
Rais'd my ſuſpicion, I defir'd, I prefs'd 
C 4 


If by ſuch virtues I could be inflanrd, 
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To know the truth; his candour own'd it all. 

O Valois! 75 indeed, what an example! 

Expoſe your li e—reſume your victims, Sir. 

[T9 Edvoaril, 

What e'er your project on your country is, 

You've learnt to know its monarch and his ſubjects. 
Edw. [Leaning on bis chair.} Tm all aftonithment! 
Har. [To Si. Fierre.) In death we'll join; 

You ſhan't in all prevent my juſt defires. [To Alienora. 


Farewel. Come, friends. [Takin F St. Pierre by the hand. 
his father ] Iyield to 


my aftigurt 
O Sir. | [Falling at Edward's feet. 
St. Pier. [Looking back.) What! kneeling. to another 
tham thy kings? 


Aur. To Eduard. [ kneel, Ido inhptore (tis all T aſl „ 
To die the firſt far from my father's ſight: 
O Sir, remember yours, had you been preſent 
When the tormenting red hot irons were 


Prepar'd to pierce his entrails; could you ſee 


The cruel ruffians, heedleſs of your tears, 
Commit the barb'rous the ſhocking deed ? 
Can you be cruel—who have been diſtrefs' d. 
St. Pier. [Taking up his ſon.] Ariſe, for ſhame. 
Edav. Where am I? ab ! what murmur! 
What ſtruggle in my breaſt ?—what tender call! 
It is the voice of nature. 
Alie. Aniwer then 
That call. Happy the world when kings will hear it. 
Eadlav. Im overcome in this affecting ſtrife! 
What prepoſſeſſion hurried me away? 
"Tis gone. How many heroes here ſurrourd me? 
Ah! by what virtues do I ſtand arraign'd ? 
My wild ambition has mifled me, glory 
14e! of kings! the people are thy victims! 
It is but juſt that on myſelf I ſhould 
Inftict my punihment IL ought—1 5 
Ah! Vatois, what a facrifice for thee ! 
But no matter—Ye virtuous ſubjeQs live, 
Depart, and be the pledges of the Fence, 


No 


No wonder J was jealous of your king. [To Harcourt. 

And thou who halt preſery'dthem from my rage, 

Thou giv'ſt me back to honour—and I give 

Thee to thyſelf, Return then to thy king, 

And let him judge by ſuch a gift if I 

Intend to be his foe. Theſe three years paſt 

Fortune has ſtrove in vain to humble him. 

A faithfuf people is unconquerable. 

When over Frenchmen l reign 

It was their hearts I wanted to ſubdue : 

If I muft make an iron rod my ſceptre 

J here renounce their crown. 
Man. Now you're my kin | 

Indeed! this is the pride of a true Engliſh heat. 
Edæv. [Taking Manny by the hand.] By greater vir- 

tues ſhall thy king be known, | 

And France may yet regret me for its maſter. 8 
St. Pier. No ſuch regret you e'er will have from us, 

But you will have reſpect, eſteem, and love 

Let me be firſt to ſhew my gratitude. 

Proud of a glorious death 5 was; but you 


Have giv'n me more than life my country's happineſs. 
g * * Pines. 


Alie. May you and Valois ever be united; 
Such hearts were form'd to love each other. 
Recall, by your examples, fweet Humanity, 
Long baniſh'd from our climes ; fix here again 
Her throne ; parent of virtue! may ſhe be 
The queen 4 kings and umpire of the world. 
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ts let you thus depart, be in ſiſts that you 7 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
On the Size of CALAIS. 


Mr. de Bellay is of dpinion, that he ought to begin the 
notes relating to his play, with an account of the event 
on which it is founded; he, ſays, „the public will be 
« pleaſed to ſee the narrative as it appears in Froiſſard, 
A cotemporary writer, whoſe obſolete language ſeems 
« to bear the ſtamp of truth. I ſhall only, adds he, 
* retrench ſome uſeleſs circumſtances, and vor ae 
words as are become unintelligible to ſome readers.” 
For the ſame reaſon, the tranſlator will, without de- 
viating from the 3 of Froiſſard's ſtile, attempt 
to give his thoughts to an Engliſh reader, as cloſe and 
as conciſe. as he can. : 


FROlSsSsARD's ACCOUNT, 


'TOHN de Vienne, governor of the city, made a ligndl 
from the battlements for a parley. The King of 


1 hearing this, ſent Sif Walter Manny and Mr. 
Baſſet; John de Vienne ſaid unto them, dear Sirs, you 


ate valiant knights in feats of arms, and know that 
the King of France has here ſent us, and commanded 
us to defend this town. and caſtle, we have done our 
utmoſt ; but now we are perifhing for want of food, 
unleſs the generous King your matter takes pity on us, 
for which we defire you to beſeech him, and that he 
avill give us leave to retire juft as we are; and let him 
bade the town and caſtle, with. all the riches therein, of 


which he will find enough. To which Sir Walter 


Manny made reply, -we are ſure of our King's intention, 


for ke told it us. Know.then, that it is 1 21 
it at diſ- 


cretien, 
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eretion, to ſpare or puniſh as he thinks fit, The gover- 
nor anſwered, thoſe terms are too hard ; we are here 
knights and ſquires but few in number, that have 
ſerved our King as you would yours on like occaſion ;; 
but there is nothing we will not ſuffer rather than con- 
ſent that the loweit of our citizens ſhould be worſe 
treated than ourſelves ; but we hope better from the 
King of England's goodneſs. Sir Walter returned to 
the King, who perſiſted in their compliance. I am 
afraid, great Sir, replied Manny, that you are in the 
wrong, for you F arg a very bad example; for what- 
ever troops you ſend to garriſon your towns, they will 
not $9 with their 8 ſpirit, for if you put any of 
theſe pages to death, they muſt on like occaſion ex- 
pect the ſame uſage. All the King's Barons that were 
there preſent were of the ſame opinion. Well, faid 
the King, I won't. be one againſt all; you may tell the 
Hike me: of Calais, that the greateſt favour I ſhall ſhew 

im is, that he ſhall ſend to me fix of their chief citi- 
zens, bare-headed, with halters round their necks, to 
be diſpoſed of according to my will; the others I take 
to mercy. Sir Walter returned to John de Vienne, 
who aſſembled the burghers, and reported to them the 
king's words. Then the women and children and alt 
began to weep and wail; no heart fo hard but what 
needs muſt have been moved. Then roſe up Euſtache 
de St. Pierre, the richeft burgher af the city, who thus 
ſpoke ; Gentlemen, great and little, it would be fad in- 
deed to let theſe people die for hunger or other- 
wiſe, when it is in our power to prevent it; and it 
would be great favour in our King's eyes to hinder 
ſuch miſhap. I have in my own right, ſo | grand a hope, 
in dying, to fave theſe people, that I offer myſelf to 
be the firſt. As ſoon as he had ſpoke they all adored 
him out of tenderneſs. Then got up John d'Aire, a 
very honeit and rich citizen; and after him James 
Wiſſant, who ſaid he would accompany his two 
couſins; ſo did likewiſe Peter Wiſſant his bre- 
ther, and ſo a fifth, and then a fixth. They led 
the ſix victims out 'of the gates, and the governor 
John de Vienne faid unto Manny, I deliver to you, 


by the conſent of our people, theſe fix 9 
an 


ds ©... 

and 1 do proteſt unto you, that they are the moſt noted, 
and maſt bonourable, of all the corporation of the city of 
Calais; be ſo good as to beſeech the King your maſter 
not to let them die. I cannot fay what may happen, 
anſwered Sir Walter, but I will do my beſt endeavours. 
He then 1 them to the King, amidſt a crowd 
of Engliſh lords and knights, who wept for pity. 
Edward looked upon them with angry eyes, for much 
he hated the people of Calais; and ordered them zo be 
bebeaded, 5 | 

All the Lords beſeeched the King to grant their par- 
don, but he would not liſten to them. Then Sir Wal- 
ter Manny faid again, O gentle fir, refrain your paſ- 
fion, you are much famed for nobleneſs and courteſy, 
do not do any thing now to diminiſh your renown ; for 
every body ſays it would be a great piece of cruelty if 
you were ſo hard hearted as to put to death theſe ho- 
neſt burghers, who of their own accord have offered 
themſelves to die, to fave the reſt. To which the 
King replied, maſter Walter, it ſhall not be otherways, 

ſo fend for the chop-head*. The people of Calais 
have deſtroyed fo many of mine, that I think it is but 
right that ſome of them ſhould ſuffer alſo. 

The Queen of N Who was with child, kneeled 
down, and weeping ſaid, O gentle fir, finceT have croſſed 
the ſea in great peri], I have nothing requeſted of you; 
now I humbly do entreat you, for the fake of the ſon 
of the bleſſed Mary, and for the love you have for 
me, to pardon theſe fix men. The King looked at 
her for a moment in ſilence, and then he faid, ah! 
madam, I wiſh you were any where elſe than here; 
but you ſollicit ſo movingly, that I cannot diſappoint 
you ; ſo do with them what you pleaſe. Then the 

ueen had them led to her apartments, bad their 
halters be taken off, and ordered them cloaths ; and, 
after a good dinner, gave them each ſix nobles (crowns 


of gold) and ſent them ſafe out of the camp. 


"NA 


K 


Reflectious on this Narrative. 


Nothing can be plainer, nor better ſtated. The 
facts are all atteſted by the beſt hiſtorians, French and 
Engliſh ; ſee Mezerai, Daniel, Villaret, Smollet, and 
particularly Rapin de Thoyras, who of all authors is 
the moſt partial in Edward's favour. © Without 
« any regard to the interceſſion of the Prince of 

„Wales, and that of his whole court, the King or- 
„ dered, ſays he, the execution of the ſix citizens of 
«© Calais. But notwithſtanding this determination, he 
«© could not ſee a conſort he ſo tenderly loved, and to 
« whom he had ſo many obligations, c.“ Rapin ends, 
by ſaying, that this action did the greateſt honour to | 

. the Queen of England. | | 

Mr. de Beloy proves, >I think beyond diſpute, | 
the veracity of Froiffard's account, which ſome fo- 
reigner of diſtinction, as he was informed, ſeemed 
to doubt of. But as this would be but little intereſt- 
ing to an Englith reader, no more than ſome ciiticiſms 
which he anſwers with great propriety, the tranſlator 
will only continue ſuch hittorical remarks as are relative. 


to his tragedy. | 1 | 
# RTE OP = 
The ſuccours which the king himſelf has brought. 


Philip de Valois came indeed with a very numerous 
army to the relief of Calais. But Edward's camp was 
not to be attacked. In vain every ſtratagem was em- ö 
ployed to entice him out. They ravaged all the neigh- 
bouring country, Caſſel was ſet on fire; the Flemings, 
who were joined to the Engliſh, beheld without emo- 
tion their towns in flames, and remained quietly in the 
entrenchments, Philip made an attack on an advanced 
tower 


— — — — 
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tower near the ſea, which he carried; but could-not 

make any further progreſs. It is eaſy to perceive, that 

when I make uſe of this little advantage as a general 
action, my deſign was to draw near and appropriate to 

it the principal events of the battle of Creſſy, ſuch as 

King Philip's being wounded, the death of John of 
Harcourt, Ac. Cc. | | | 


As if another Calais roſe about our walls. 


It is agreed by all hiſtorians, that Edward erected in 
- wood, between the ramparts of Calais, the river, and 
the ſea, another town, where the Engliſh army paſſed 
the winter, and which was better fortified than even 
Calais itſelf. 


Se, 


* 
* 


A minſler's reſentment causd his rage. 


Whatever the greateſt part of French hiſtorians a- 
yerr, it is not evident that Godfrey of Harcourt was 
really an accomplice of Oliver de Cliſſon, and the Lords 
of Brittany, who were beheaded for having conſpired 
againſt Philip de Valois. Abbe Choiſſy ſeems to be of 
a quite different opinion. Smollet, after other Englith 
hiſtorians, pretends that this nobleman's diſgrace was 
the conſequence of a violent quarrel with the marſhal 
de Briquebec, in which he was ſo raſh as to draw his 
ſword in the king's prefence. La Roque, biographer of 
the Houſe of Harcourt, gives an account of this quar- 
rel in which love had ee. Godfrey would fain 
have married the daughter of the lord du Molex, and 
the marſhal's ſon was = rival. As theſe circumſtances 
could not enter into my tragedy, I have repreſented 
Harcourt's revolt in a leſs diſadvantageous light, and 
made him appear .guiity as vie have ſeen in our days a 
great Hero“, of much more importance, and much 
more fatal to his country. | 


* 


: With 


Prince E gene. 
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| i | With them 
As yet the baneful ſecret reſts. 


Moſt hiſtorians agree, that the.Engliſh were the firſt 
that made uſe of cannon ; which they fix on the me- 
morable day of Creſſy. Mr. de Voltaire, in his Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, particulariſes ſeveral well grounded 
doubts concerning this pretended period of the inven- 
tion of artillery ; but that poet-philoſopher would in 
a tragedy have followed the received opinion, which 
would have afforded him ſo many deſcriptive beauties. 
:T have made uſe, as he would have done, of the right 
that poetry is in poſſeſſion of. 


A. ſecond harveſt has enrich'd our plains. 


According to the annals of Calais the ſiege laſted à 
-whole twelyemonth ; having begun Auguſt the zoth 
1346, and ended in the latter part of the fame month 
1347. Edward, during the courſe of the ſiege, re- 
. ceived a reinforcement of 30,000 men, headed by the 
marquis of Juliers and the count of Namur. Another 
of 17,000 victorious troops, that croſſed the ſea with 
Phillippa his ſpouſe, after they had, under the com- 
mand of that heroine, overcome and taken priſoner 
the king of Scotland. Nevertheleſs, with all theſe 
united ſupplies, he was not able to take the town other- 
wiſe than by famine ! and the wretched inhabitants 
-were reduced, for ſome days, to live upon horſes, dogs, 
and even cats and mice, 

182 


Commands us to diſſolve th allegiance, which 
We owe our lawful monarch. : 

Rapin, as well as other hiftorians, aſſures, that Ed- 
ward really did ſummon John .de Vienne to ſurrender, 


as to the lawful king of France. That prince had 
| „ aſſumed 


(%) 
aſſumed this title in his private letters, as well as in 
his letters patent to the duke of Brabant, ever ſince 
the year 1337, eight years after he had ſolemnly done 
homage. to Philip de Valois. He dated a reſcript in 
1340, addreſſed to the inhabitants of St. Omer, as 
likewiſe of the famous challenge he ſent to Philip, in 
be {, year of our reign in France, and the fourteenth 
in England. This ſeems to be very ill calculated, for 
if he was king of France, he muſt have been fo from 
the death of Charles le Bel, which was twelve years. 
And. is it not then ſurprifing to fee Edward treat as his 
equal king John his priſoner, if he had looked upon. 

him as an uſurper? His conduct, always contradictory, 
proves how little he depended on his pretended right. 


. 
ns 0 


. „ | 
O ! let it be in flames our funeral pile. 


I do not know that this propoſal was ever made in 
Calais. It is certain that it was made and approved 
of in Orleans, at the time of that famous ſiege that 
was raiſed by count Dunois, and the intrepid maid 
of Orleans, Joan of Arc. Mezerai relates, that at 
the ſiege of Rouen, the inhabitants were on the point 
of ruſhing ſword in hand into the Engliſh camp, after 
having fired the town. I make uſe, in the ſecond act, 
of this courageous reſolution, which does not ſeem un- 
natural in extream deſpair. | 


7 
Wo 


Provided he permits us to depart, 
Our ſoldiers, wives, and children. 


think I have hit upon a truth that has eſcaped the 
hiſtorians, who did not reflect on what they wrote, 
when they advance, that it was Edward that baniſhed 
from Calais its inhabitants: it is not likely that a 
prince who ſtiled himſelf King of France, had begun 
by driving away his new ſubjects from the very pri 


town he had ſubdued; that was not the way to gain 
ä hearts; 
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hearts; but the very words of the capitulation, as re- 
lated by Froiſſard and others verify the contrary ; for 
it was the inhabitants. themſelves that deſired they 
might quit the town, and retire to their lawful maſter. 
Recollect what John de Vienne demanded in expreſs 
terms of Sir Walter Manny; that he will give us leave” 
to retire juſt as we are, and-let him have the town' and 
caftle, with all the riches therein, &c. nothing is more 
evident, | | | 
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I, that entic'd him to this war, ſpite of 
The voice cf his auguſt and prudent ſenate, 


The parliament of England granted Edward but 
ſmall ſubſidies in the beginning of this war, and had 
it not been for the aſſiſtance of the Flemings, and of 
the provinces of France long in Edward's poſſeſſion, he 
never would have claimed his pretended rights. It was 
Robert d'Artois that adviſed the Engliſh monarch to 
this war, but it was Godfrey of Harcourt that deter- 
mined him to make his defcent in Normandy, where 
fortune began to favour him ; for tilt then he had 
been unſucceſsful in Guienne, Brittany, and even 1n 
Flanders, where he was forced to raiſe: the ſiege of 
Cambray, and that of Tournay. 


So, 


Shall Edward's ſpouſe and haughty Monfert then. 


The counteſs of Monfort, at the ſiege of Hennebon, 
put in execution what Alienora here propoſes ; ſhe- 
took advantage of a ſally, and ſet the beſiegers tents 
on fire, and by this diſorder, deſtroyed great part of 
their army. See, Argentre on this Heroine, in whom, 
was found the valour of a ſoldier with the talents of a 
general. | | 
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Let fate the conteſt. then by lots decide. 


The annals of Calais teſtify, according to ancient 
memoirs, that the fifth and fixth burgher were drawn 
by lot, amongft a hundred that offered themſelves, in 
ſeeing the generous behaviour of the four firſt ; and 
very likely, by reaſon of the number, their names have 
not been preſerved as the others. 


Tas here that Julius Ceſar. 


It is not certain that Calais was the Portus Itius, from 
whence Czfar embarked for England; but it is next to 
a demonſtration, that part of his fleet aſſembled there 
for that purpoſe. 


The fight F this magnificent parade, 
Mas proof. to me of what I then was ſiript. 


This is a fact; and the conſequence I draw from it 
is as true. Edward was not ſenſible, till the moment 
of his homage, what a facrifice he fancied to have 
made of his rights to the crown of France. 


2 
O ! fortunate 7 alois ! 


Philip de Valois was ſurnamed the fortunate, on ac- 
count of his acceſſion to the throne, of which there 
ſeemed: ſo!little likelihood, being no nearer than firſt 
couſin to three of Philip le Bel's ſons, whom he ſur- 
vived. However, it was very natural that a king 
of Edward's temper, ſhould prefer the throne of France 
to that of England. I believe there are many kings 
would ſpeak what I make Edward ſay, 


Spare 


(u) 


* 


Spare me the ſbame then to behold the blood 
Of my own countrymen thus tamely ſpilt. 


Godfrey of Harcourt:put a ſtop to the ruin of Caen, 
which Edward had ordered to be ſet on fire. I repre- 
ſent him here as he was then in the fame circumſtance,” 

'Twwas by my mother I WAS taught to reign. 

Iſabel was certainly fitter to reign than Edward II, 
Her ſon may talk of her with praiſe, ſince he never 
owned, publickly at leaſt, that ſhe had any ways con- 
tributed to her huſband's murder. Ho 


* 
22. 


Had I not gain d 
Th' immortal day on Crefſy's Feld 


Harcourt, ſince Edward's deſcent in Normandy, was 
made marſhal general of the Engliſh army. La Roque 
ſays, even conſtable, 2 He gained ſe- 
veral victories before that of Creſſy. On that memora- 
ble.day he commanded the firſt line of Edward's army, 
with the prince of Wales, then fifteen years old, (he 
was born in 1331.) This firſt line alone won the 
battle. The king of England faid himſelf, I will have 
the bey gain his ſpurs, that the day may be his, and the 

onour remain to him and to thoſe to whom I have given 
him in charge. Could any thing be more honourable 
for Harcourt than this acknowledgement. | 


* . 
Dreadful in battle, but humane in videry. 


I am ſorry my ſubje& would not permit me to beſtow 
more praiſes on that famous Prince of Wales, generall 
known by the name of the Black Prince ; a pun 
greater hero than his father, I could only give a faint 
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fetch of his magnanimity, in making him fave count 


Vienne without his father's conſent, at the hazard of 
offending him. This is abſolutely of a piece with that 
young Prince's character; and his life witneſſes it in 
more than one inſtance. When he had taken priſoner 
the valiant Du Gueſclin, at the battle of Navaret, Ed- 
ward ſent him word to keep him cloſe confined. But 
the Prince of Wales, unknown to his father, ſet him 
at liberty, on being told, it would be thought that he 
was afraid of Du Gbeſclia, if he kept him in priſon. 
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Thou, who pretend'ſt to be the lawful heir, 
To France. 


Theſe fort of challenges were in thoſe times much in 
vogue. Edward had defied Philip de Valois, in 1340; 
Philip challenges Edward in his turn, at the ſiege of 


Calais. King John did the ſame in 1335. All theſe 


fighty proceedings were without effect; inſpired by 
courage, and fu; preſſed by reafon. 


O! fir, remember yours, had you been preſent 
When the tormenting red-hot irons were 


Prepar'd. 


Edward has been accuſed of being a barbarous ſon; 
tis ſaid, that he dethroned his father; and afterwards 
put his mother in priſon, where ſhe was confined _—_ 


and twenty years, allowing her only a yearly penſion 


of five hundred pounds. The firſt of theſe facts is ab- 
ſolutely falſe ; and the other is unjuſt and ill grounded 
in its conſequences. (See Rymer's Acts.) 


* 


Return then to thy king: 


Godfrey of Harcourt received his letters of grace the 


27th of December, 1346. He ſer ved with great repu- 
Hed | | tation 


2 —— A — 
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tation till the death of his nephew, who Was beheaded 
at Rouen, by the order, and under the eyes of Kin 
John. This execution made him retake up arms ag | 
his maſter. He was killed in 1356, near his eſtate of St. 
Saviour in Normandy, in a combat where he perform- 
ed prodigies of valour. He made his will, in which 
he left all that he was worth to the King of England; 
which occaſioned one of the articles of the treaty of 
Britanny. Edward, with King John's eonſent, beſtow- 
ed this ſucceſſion to the illuſtrious Chandois, (See 
Froiſſard and La Roque.) | S 


. | 


J here renounce their throne. 


There was only a truce made between the two kings 
after the ſurrender of Calais, which laſted during tae 
reign of Philip. The war was renewed under that 
of his ſon, King John; and it.was not till the treaty 
of Brittany, that Edward, at laſt, renounced his pre- 

tenſions to the throne of France. | 


*. 


Methinks it would not be improper here fo ſay a few 
words concerning the ſalique law; on which moſt hiſto- 
rians have reaſoned ſo ill; there are very few that even 
underſtood the ſtate of the queſtion which occaſioned 
the diſpute between Philip and Edward. | 

The true foundation of the ſalique law, is unfolded 
in the third act. It was the will and conſent of the 
whole nation that eſtabliſhed it, to prevent their ſcep- 

tre from ever falling into the hands of a foreigner, 
This law was avowed, and re-eſtabliſhed by the li 
bly of the peers, and by the ſtates general, who decided 
the queſtion in Philip's favour. This fundamental law 
is owned even by Rapin himſelf. os 

Edward knew very well the nature of the ſalique 
law; he muſt neceſſarily have known it ; ſince PK“ 
lip le Pel left a daughter, which, without this Jaw 


| IS) 

bad equally excluded from the crown both Edward and 
Fhilip. And this is what hiſtorians, either ill-inten- 
- tioned or ill- informed, have not mentioned; and which. 
makes Smollet ingenuouſly own, that. Edward had no 
right to the throne he claimed. Fg 

| Bur Edward's plea was, that the ſalique law excluded 
females only on account of the weakneſs of their ſex; 
and therefore that their male deſcendants, for that 
very reaſon, could not be in the caſe of excluſion; 
"to which it was anſwered without reply, that the weak- 
neſs of the ſex was never ſo much as thought of, 
in the eſtabliſhment of the falique law; ſince it has 
been almoſt always a rule, in caſe of a minority, to 
Gepoſe the government into the hands of the queens. 
their mothers. With the ſame evidence they made it 
appear, that this law had no other object, but to pre- 
vent their crown from falling to a foreign prince, as 
dne nation had yet never ſufered one to mount the 
throne, ſince the foundation of the monarchy ; there- 
fore the falique law was (till in greater force againſt 
Edward, than againſt his mother. This diſcuſhon was 
not very eaſy to bring into a. drama; and yet it was 
indiſpenſable, as one may ſay, where the heroes were. 
the martyrs of Philip's cauſe, and conſequently of the: 
ſalique law. | 


The END of the NOTES. 
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